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DAME ETHEL SMYTH 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


“ Sucn is life! . . . Well, I suppose it will do me far more good to 
walk!” 

Dame Ethel Smyth, aged eighty-three, had already walked over two 
miles from her home, and was waiting for a bus to take her on the last 
stage of her journey into Woking. Too deaf to hear its approach, and 
too deeply absorbed in the time-table to notice its arrival, she had failed 
to signal the driver to stop, and the bus had dashed on to the town without 
her. Yet her eyes twinkled with amusement as she made this comment 
and strode away with her sheep-dog, undaunted at the prospect of 
another mile’s walk. 

That was three years ago. For a long time I had been a near neighbour 
of Dame Ethel’s and had hoped in vain to make the personal acquaintance 
of this greatest of women musicians. Now, at last, she had actually 
addressed a remark to me! Little did I imagine that before many 
months had passed I should often visit her at Coign; that I should 
entertain her to tea at my parents’ house on her eighty-sixth birthday, 
last April; that I should stand at her bedside the day before she died, 
and be the last person to whom she ever spoke. Still less did I dream I 
should one day be asked to write my impressions of her. 

The many articles which have appeared in the musical and general 
press since Ethel Smyth’s death having, between them, covered the chief 
events of her life and the salient points of her career, it is unnecessary to 
refer in these pages to facts which are widely known. The question 
whether she was greater as a writer than as a composer is still undecided 
and will most likely remain unsettled for many years. As a musician 
myself, I had habitually thought of her as a composer, and though I 
greatly admired her wonderful literary gift, it was because she was a 
musician and not because she was a writer that I had hoped to make her 
acquaintance, and that I eventually succeeded in doing so. I knew this 
most lovable woman only during her last two years, when physical 
infirmities had necessitated her almost complete withdrawal from active 
life. Yet I hope, by recording some of her sayings during that period, 
to sketch a picture of her which could be drawn only by one who, in 
these latter days of travel-restriction and petrol shortage, had the good 
fortune to live sufficiently near to be able to visit her frequently and 
without difficulty. 

Between the time of the encounter at the bus-stop already described, 
and that of my first visit to Coign, Dame Ethel’s health was progressively 
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deteriorating. She was seldom to be seen walking alone, and I had few 
opportunities of meeting her. The determining factor in my acquaintance 
with her was, however, the broadcast performance of her Mass in D early 
in 1943. Deeply impressed by the strength and beauty of this remarkable 
work, which I had never heard before, and wishing somehow to express 
my admiration to the composer, I gathered a large bunch of golden palms 
and hazel catkins from a distant heath and left them at Coign with a note. 
Two days later I was thrilled to receive a postcard, unsigned, undated 
and written in a picturesque scrawl, but bearing the heading “‘ Coign ”’, 
and reading as follows : 

Thank you so very much. I Jove to think the Mass brought me those palms ! 

They speak to me of all my deafness robs me of—the great Church festival. Forgive 

a p.c. but this now nearly departed illness has made writing such an extraordinarily 

hard work to me. I can’t think. 

It was not long before this that a companion had come to live per- 
manently with Dame Ethel, and when she told me that the composer 
would like me to go and see her, I eventually summoned up courage to 
pay a call on her. Then began the series of visits which ended only on 
the day before her death. 

The difficulties attendant upon these visits were great. Dame Ethel 
was to all intents and purposes totally deaf. Her companion was blessed 
with a voice whose timbre could penetrate deafness, but I was not 
similarly gifted, and all my conversations with the composer had to be 
conducted by pen and paper. She scanned my written remarks with 
eyes which were still sufficiently keen to read without glasses, and replied 
in a voice that was firm and strong. The spoken word had always been 
her strong point, and a conversationalist equipped only with a pen was 
no match for her! And yet, that it was possible for such laborious 
communication to be carried on successfully indicates that the strength 
of Ethel Smyth’s renowned magnetic personality was undiminished even 
in extreme age, since she retained the power to compel admiration and 
to win affection from a comparative stranger many years younger than 
herself. 

In writing of these visits to Dame Ethel, I intend to follow the 
instructions she herself laid down in her‘ Impressions that Remained’ : 
“the point of memoirs—so it seems to me—is to relate what you saw 
yourself, not what other people, books or subsequent reflections tell you ”’. 

I saw Dame Ethel Smyth as an aged woman, immobilized by ill- 
health and imprisoned by deafness, but utterly unconquered by these 
terrible afflictions. She possessed something of a Beethovenian majesty, 
both her deafness and her capacity for endurance conspiring to link her 
in spirit with the greatest of all composers. When she walked, she used 
a stick and was glad of a helping arm, but her carriage was proud and 
dignified. Indeed, everything connected with her bore the impress of 
dignity : her compact, solidly-built house ; her simply furnished rooms; 
her impressive array of books and even her perfectly-mannered dog. 
There was nothing in her appearance to suggest a delicate old lady and 
nothing in her manner to inspire pity. She was a titan to the very end, 
making light of her infirmities, laughing at her disadvantages and being 
ever ready to make a joke against herself. She told me, for instance, 
with characteristic glee, that at one of the recent celebrations in honour 
of Sir Henry Wood someone had remarked that her fanfare was the best 
thing she had ever written! The light of battle gleamed in her eyes; 
there was laughter in her voice and she delighted in good-humoured 
teasing. Only a confused sense of chronology betrayed that her mind 
was growing old, and since this disability frequently led to amusing 
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misunderstandings, she found it a source of entertainment rather than 
of embarrassment. 

Imagining that she might like to be kept in touch with contemporary 
musical thought, I ventured to take her some books and journals dealing 
with musical subjects. It was then that I was disconcerted to find that 
the famous composer was little interested in any music but her own, and 
I noticed, too, that the only musical books on her tightly packed shelves 
were some of Tovey’s volumes and a life of Purcell. Indeed, her study 
seemed hardly to belong to a musician. The piano had been banished 
to another room, and a metronome was the only reminder of musical 
activity; thus cruelly had deafness cut her off from the practice of her 
art. She glanced through the books I had taken her and said “‘ That 
looks too much like hard work” and “ I’ve been through all that and 
come out the other side”. She never started a conversation relating to 
music, but when it turned to her own works or to the musicians she had 
known personally, she would talk expansively. 

She told me : “‘ Herzogenberg said I was a very good pupil for counter- 
point; I had only one fault—I always thought I was right. And I said 
I knew I was right”, and she laughed gaily at her own assurance. She 
spoke with affection of the musical atmosphere of Germany, which she 
considered more favourable to composers than that of England, where, 
she thought, musicians lacked encouragement and were regarded with 
suspicion. Hoping to hear her speak of Brahms, I offered to lend her the 
small book written by his pupil, Gustav Jenner. She accepted it with 
eagerness, immediately jumping to the conclusion that I must have been 
a pupil of Brahms! ‘“ May I ask what you paid him?” she asked ; 
and when I explained that at the time of Brahms’s death I was hardly 
two years old, she lost all interest in the matter and only remarked “ I 
never really cared for Brahms ”’. ' 

But if it was difficult to find the way to Dame Ethel’s heart through 
discussions on music and books, it was easier by another, less intellectual 
method. I discovered her delight in flowers and fruit and took these to 
her whenever possible. On one occasion, when I did not hand them 
to her personally, I was rewarded with the following characteristic letter, 
dated August 24th 1943 : 


Dear Mrs. Dale, 

If I had the effrontery to wait a week before writing to thank you for the only 
pleasure kind people can make me, I could dedicate to you the one extravagance 
I must indulge in—a sheet of good note-paper I find I ly must dedicate to e 
who guess what pleasure they give me by sending good eatables ! For who 
anything one can possibly offer them in return as do these ? Thank you a thousand 
times and forgive one result of a long and very dull illness—perpetual scratching 
out of not-wanted syllables and words !! It [fruit] and occasional sweets are literally 
the only bright moments in the day. Wishing you have plenty, 

Yours gratefully, 
Ethel Smyth. 


Needless to say, I doubled my efforts to supply her with any available 
** good eatables ”’, especially the big rosy apples which she received with 
child-like pleasure. 

The only times when she used to speak sadly were when she mentioned 
several beloved friends who had died in recent years. “ I always made 
the mistake of being far too much interested in people. It’s my own fault 
that I’m lonely”; and “ If only, when we reach a certain age, an 
invisible dagger would strike us down!” Nevertheless, she was still 
looking forward to performances of her compositions, and was attending 
to correspondence in connection with them even during her last weeks. 
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Since Dame Ethel’s death members of her circle of friends have 
written of the unforgettable impression made upon them long ago by her 
singing of her own setting of Ronsard’s poem : “ Quand vous serez bien 
vieille, au soir, & la chandelle, assise auprés du feu”. The aged composer, 
one of the most vivid personalities of her time, and once the central figure 
of an admiring throng, spent her own last days sitting quietly at her fire- 
side, alone with her memories. Yet, to the end, she retained her perennial 
zest for life and died undefeated by the host of sufferings which had 
crowded in upon her closing years. 


WOLF’S SPANISH AND ITALIAN SONGS' 


By Frank WALKER 


Tue forty-four songs of Hugo Wolf’s Spanish Song-Book were the 
first-fruits of the passion for Spanish literature, folk-song and dance 
that pursued him, not always to his artistic advantage, throughout the 
whole of his life. The ‘ Spanisches Liederbuch ’ of Emanuel Geibel and 
Paul Heyse contains translations of a representative selection from 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish poetry. About half the 
poems are of unknown origin, but the rest are by celebrated Spanish 
authors, some of whom are world figures. In all, seventeen of the poems 
set to music by Wolf are by known authors, and it is not a little curious 
that it should not be generally known that such writers as Cervantes, 
Camoens and Lope de Vega are represented in his Spanish Song-Book. 
The originals of ‘ Weint nicht, ihr Auglein ’ and ‘ Die ihr schwebet ’ are 
by Lope de Vega; ‘ Tief im Herzen trag’ ich Pein’ is by Camoens, 
author of the ‘ Lusiads ’, who was Portuguese. This is one of his occasional 
Spanish poems. Comendador Escriva’s ‘Komm, o Tod, von Nacht 
umgeben’ is quoted in ‘Don Quixote’, while Cervantes himself is 
represented by ‘Képfchen, Képfchen, nicht gewimmert’ (“ Preciosa’s 
Recipe for Headache’’). Preciosa is the heroine of the first of Cervantes’s 
* Novelas ejemplares ’, or moral tales. “She is also known to music through 
Weber’s ‘ Preciosa’ overture and incidental music, 

The volume opens with the religious songs. Geibel and Heyse 
separated the sacred from the secular poems in their anthology, and of 
the thirteen religious poems which they translated Wolf set no less than 
ten to music. This section of the Spanish Song-Book contains some of 
his greatest masterpieces. 

‘Nun bin ich dein’, ‘ Die du Gott gebarst’ and ‘ Mihvoll komm’ 
ich und beladen’ portray the sinner, writhing in any agony of fear and 
repentance, passionately imploring the merciful intervention of Mary or 
Jesus to save his soul from eternal damnation. ‘ Ach! wie lang die Seele 
schlummert’ has a similar theme, but is more in the nature of a personal 
meditation than a prayer. The means employed by Wolf to represent 
in musical terms the masochistic fanaticism of these poems consists 
generally of a vocal line, somewhat suggestive of ecclesiastical chant, 
moving in small intervals, mounting painfully or wearily sinking back, 
over an accompaniment in which a brief rhythmic figure is reiterated 
again and again, in various guises, like a nagging thought that defies 
exorcism. Wolf had frequently, in earlier works, made use of discord in 
the expression of pain and unease, and here, where all is anguish and 
distress, he employs grinding dissonances that are truly excruciating. 


Po 1. This extract from a book on Hugo Wolf, mainly biographical, but containing critical sections, which 
it is hoped will be published after the war, is printed here by the author’s kind permission.—Ep. 
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Some of these songs are more successful than others—the finest of all is 
perhaps ‘ Mihvoll komm’ ich und beladen’—but all are remarkable 
and extremely beautiful in their own extraordinarily original way. 
* Herr, was tragt der Boden hier’ and ‘ Wunden tragst du, mein Geliebter ’ 
both consist of mystical dialogues between Christ and the Catholic 
Christian believer. His heart torn with pity and anguish, the latter 
addresses his crucified Saviour, to an accompaniment of chords each one 
of which is like a stab of pain. Calm, passionless, infinitely remote, and 
laden with a more than human burden of sorrow and love, the voice of 
Christ is heard in reply. ‘ Herr, was tragt der Boden hier’ contains 
within its twenty-seven bars the whole tragedy of Calvary. Very won- 
derful is the conclusion where at ‘ die von Blumen reich’ ich dir’ the 
music evokes a vision of Christ with arms outstretched in the gesture of 
offering flowers—the attitude, also, as the final chords seem to insist, of 
crucifixion. ‘ Wunden tragst du, mein Geliebter ’ is less well known, but 
is fully as poignant and beautiful. 

In striking contrast to these studies of almost morbid religious 
emotions are three tender visions of members of the Holy Family, such 
as might have been painted by Murillo: ‘ Nun wandre, Maria ’, in which 
Joseph encourages the weary Mary along the road to Bethlehem, ‘ Ach 
des Knaben Augen’, Mary’s song of devotion to the Christ-child, and 
‘Die ihr schwebet’, in which she beseeches the angels to protect the 
sleeping Jesus from the cold winds that sough in the palm-trees under 
which she has taken shelter. Mary and Joseph are portrayed as very 
human figures. They plod along towards Bethlehem together and he 
promises rest and sleep only a little further along the road, and declares 
he would given even the little donkey, the companion of their wanderings, 
in exchange for the good tidings of the safe delivery of her child. The 
accompaniment suggests the rhythm of their footsteps and also, by the 
imagery of its thirds progressing together, the close companionship that 
supports them in all the difficulties of the journey. In ‘ Fihr’ mich, 
Kind, nach Bethlehem’, another song of this group, thirds are also 
employed to suggest two people journeying together. ‘ Die ihr schwebet ’ 
was set to music by Brahms, who made of it, in his ‘ Geistliches Wiegen- 
lied ’, with viola obbligato, what is essentially a conventional if very 
beautiful German cradle-song. But how the imagination of Wolf was 
able to light up the scene and bring the poem to life! In his setting 
the air is full of the rustling of branches—or is it the beating of angels’ 
wings ? There is infinite tenderness in Mary's voice, but she is all the 
time in a flutter of anxiety for the welfare of her child. And how con- 
vincingly, too, amid all the charm and beauty of the song, the deeper 
note is sounded, when Mary sings of the weight of earthly sorrow that 
already oppresses the Holy Child and from which in sleep he finds 
temporary release! In the end it seems that her appeal is heard, the 
branches are stilled, and Jesus sleeps on. 

In the secular section of the Spanish Song-Book Wolf frequently 
makes use of local colour. Guitar- and mandoline-like effects and 
pseudo-Spanish dance-rhythms are a feature of many of the songs, as 
they had been of some of the earlier settings, by Schumann and Jensen, 
of poems from the ‘ Spanisches Liederbuch’. The Spanish cloak, how- 
ever, does not sit be» upon German shoulders, and in spite of all the 
composer’s subtlety and ingenuity in the handling of his material, even 
Wolt’s song-book is sometimes felt to be rather an unhappy hybrid. 
The Spanish convention is most easily accepted in the lighter songs, such 
as the entrancing ‘ Auf dem griinen Balkon’; elsewhere it is apt to 
become not a little tiresome. 
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The first of the secular songs, ‘ Klinge, klinge, mein Pandero’, is 
pervaded throughout by dance-rhythms and by the pianistic represen- 
tation of the jingles of the pandero, a kind of tambourine or timbrel. The 
singer complains that her heart is not in accord with the merry music 
of her instrument. Here the nature of the poem demanded some 
attempt at musical illustration of the dance, and Wolf’s song, if it is not 
a masterpiece, is probably as effective a setting as was possible of the 
German translation of the words. The Spanish element in the favourite 
‘In dem Schatten meiner Locken ’ is not obtruded, and the song ranks 
among the finest products of Wolf’s genius in lighter vein. Very effective is 
the use of naiaane to indicate the changing thoughts of the singer. 
The main key is Bp major. The graceful rhythmic movement that distin- 
guishes the song dies away at the end of the singer’s first sentence and 
then recommences in D major, before the query “ Weck’ ich ihn nun 
auf?”. As Wolf interprets the poem, this suggestion that the girl should 
waken her sleeping lover is a sudden idea that strikes her mind, and its 
onset is admirably depicted by the abrupt entry of the new key. For a 
moment she plays with the idea, then abandons it—the music slips into 
another fresh key, Gb major. This second key-change, before “‘ Ach, 
nein !”’, has a curious softening effect and clearly indicates a sudden 
access of pity and affection in the girl’s heart. Wolf probably read more 
into these lines than Heyse himself knew them to contain, but his insight 
and ingenuity were wonderfully effective in bringing the little scene to 
life. ‘ Seltsam ist Juanas Weise ’ is attractive enough, but is completely 
overshadowed by ‘ Auf dem griinen Balkon’, which treats a similar 
theme with incomparable grace, humour and beauty. It is the finest of 
a group of songs in which a lover complains of the vacillation or coldness 
of his mistress. In this case she has the provoking custom of luring him 
on with her eyes and then admonishing him by a gesture of her fingers, 
and Wolf, by the skill with which he places the notes of his vocal line, 
is able to suggest all manner of coquetry through the inflections of the 
singer’s voice. The accompaniment is strongly rhythmic, in the Spanish 
manner, but the declamation in this song is much more flexible than is 
the case in some of its companions, where the demands of local colour 
may compel even the voice-part to mark the rhythm of the dance. This 
is so in ‘ Treibe nur mit Lieben Spott’, which is not one of the most 
arresting things in the volume. Some of the finest of the songs bear no 
traces of Spanish colouration. This is the case of the lovely ‘ Wenn du 
zu den Blumen gehst’, which is completely naturalized, an elaborate 
compliment in Spanish becoming a tender German love-song. In 
setting the recurrent opening line of the poem, the composer deliberately 
sacrifices the natural accentuation of the words to achieve one of the 
evocations of movement or gesture which are such a feature of his music. 
The even quavers with which the voice enters suggest, at each return of 
the phrase, the rhythm of the beloved’s footsteps, as she walks amid 
the flowers. The accompaniment of this adorable song suggests all the 
stirring of nature within a beautiful flower garden—not a Wagnerian 
Waldweben, but a sort of Gartenweben. Another very melodious song, 
* Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren’, follows ‘ Wenn du zu den Blumen 
gehst ’ in the order of the volume, and’ Wolf probably intended the two 
to be associated with each other. ‘ Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren ’ tells 
how the lover failed through timidity to gain his heart’s desire in that 
beautiful garden, how when she spoke of love to him he was lost for an 
answer, and when she sank down among the flowers failed to take 
advantage of his opportunity. “‘Grésster aller Toren” he must have 
been, indeed ! Wolf scored both these songs for inclusion in his 
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opera ‘ Manuel Venegas’ in 1897, and in doing so he made a few 
small alterations. The most important were the substitution of major 
for minor in the last chord of the instrumental cadence that recurs after 
“‘ besser war’ er nie geboren ”’, the dropping of the vocal line to F%, 
instead of A, on the last syllable of “‘ holder ”’ in the twenty-first bar and, 
in the forty-fifth bar, the allocation of two quavers to “ hin ”’, dropping 
from A to G#, as in the accompaniment. 

The blended passion and melancholy of ‘Ich fuhr tiber Meer’, a 
fine dark-toned complaint, are typical of the more earnest of the men’s 
songs in the Spanish Song-Book. From this point in the volume onwards, 
although the women are given numerous songs of forthright passion, the 
men are portrayed almost always tormented by desire, unhappy and 
embittered. ‘ Blindes Schauen, dunkle Leuchte’ is more of a curse than 
a love-song ; it is dominated by a single motive that is repeated again 
and again in the piano part, in the manner of some of the anguished 
religious songs, moving inexorably onwards, with gathering intensity, 
towards its powerful culmination in the last bars. ‘Eide so die Liebe 
schwur ” is a disillusioned complaint, ‘ Herz, verzage nicht geschwind ’ 
a savage indictment, of women’s frailty. The theme is taken up again 
in some of the later songs. 

‘ Sagt, seid Ihr es, feiner Herr’ is a woman’s song of mockery, but 
most of the portraits in Wolf’s gallery show the Spanish women, no less 
than the men, in the toils of passion. The love of these hot-blooded, 
southern creatures is very different from that of the German women of the 
earlier song volumes. It is not for the seventeen-year-old of ‘ Schmerzliche 
Wonnen ’ to sing an “ Erstes Liebeslied eines Madchens!”’ The girl in 
‘ Wehe der ’, whose lover has deserted her for another, does not express 
herself in a broken-hearted lament, as characters similarly placed in the 
Mérike volume do, but pours out a burning torrent of threats and abuse 
against her rival. The word “ leidenschaftlich ” recurs again and again 
in the directions for the performance of these songs. ‘ Bitt’ ihn, o Mutter’, 
‘ Liebe mir im Busen ziindet einen Brand’, ‘ Schmerzliche Wonnen ’, 
‘ Wehe der’ and the great ‘Geh’, Geliebter, geh’ jetzt’ all flame with 
erotic emotions of the utmost intensity. Among all the characters 
depicted by Wolf only the pseudo-oriental Sulcika, of the ‘ West-éstlicher 
Divan ’ Goethe songs, had previously been capable of feelings such as these. 

* Trau’ nicht der Liebe’ and ‘ Wer tat deinem Fisslein weh ?’ are 
examples of a type of dance-song, with recurrent refrain, that is found in 
the Spanish Song-Book. The melodic interest is about equally divided 
between voice and accompaniment, with fascinating effect, but these 
songs are chiefly remarkable for their rhythmic impulse, lilting in ‘ Trau’ 
nicht der Liebe’ and impetuously whirling in ‘ Wer tat deinem Fisslein 
weh ?’ On similar lines, for a male voice, is ‘ Da nur Leid und Leiden- 
schaft ’’, which contains in its accompaniment the material for a first- 
rate instrumental scherzo. 

* Ach, im Maien war’s’ is beautiful, in a way that is not very char- 
acteristic of Wolf. The melody, for once, does not seem to belong natur- 
ally and inevitably to these words, nor is it obvious why a guitar 
accompaniment should have been provided for this lament from a 
lightless dungeon. The prisoner sighs for May-time and love and 
freedom. He could yet count the days by the singing of a bird outside 
the walls of his prison, until a fowler destroyed for him this last source 
of pleasure. He calls down God’s curse on the fowler. We seem to 
lack the clue to Wolf’s approach to the poem. He keeps up a conventional 
guitar figure in his piano part from beginning to end, under a vocal 
melody that is oddly indifferent to the normal accentuation of the words, 
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and quite inadequate to express the emotions of the unhappy prisoner. 
The only possible explanation of the peculiarities of this song seems to 
be that the composer had noticed that the words were a translation 
from one of the anonymous romances of Spain, kept alive for centuries 
in the popular imagination by vagrant singers, and set them to music 
as a snatch of balladry and not as a representation of the actual scene in 
the dungeon. In the last stanza “im Maien sang” should read “ im 
Baume sang ’’, as Heyse wrote. The bird’s song was not confined to the 
month of May. 

The sombre and profoundly moving ‘ Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’ 
is one of the outstanding masterpieces of the volume. A man lies awake 
in the night, his brain ceaselessly tormented by thoughts of a hopeless 
love. The broken rhythms of the accompaniment are a symbol of sleep- 
forsaken unrest and pulses throbbing against the pillows. The weary 
chromatic complaint of the opening takes on a more urgent note, swells 
to a great heartbroken cry, and then dies away again in the mood of its 
beginning. The last three words of the poem are repeated not because 
Wolf found it necessary to expand his musical structure at this point, 
but because thereby he was enabled to extract the last shade of meaning 
from the text. The first statement of “ seiner Liebe zu” is dramatic, 
forming the emotional climax towards which the whole song has been 
unrestingly moving from its first bar; the second is reflective, like a 
regretful, longing sigh. 

* Dereinst, dereinst, Gedanke mein ’, ‘ Tief im Herzen trag’ ich Pein’ 
and ‘ Komm, o Tod, von Nacht umgeben’ form a group of expressive 
songs of pervadingly melancholic cast, in a mood into which Wolf is 
sometimes felt to have slipped rather too easily and rather too often. 
The songs are fine ones, but somewhat lacking in musical interest and 
in the glow that lights up their prototype, the wonderful ‘ Zur Ruh’ of 
1883. ‘Ob auch finstre Blicke glitten ’ and ‘ Weint nicht, ihr Auglein ’ 
are two other songs written to Wolfian formulae but lacking in inspiration. 
* Bedeckt mich mit Blumen’ is a beautiful love-song, swooning ecstati- 
cally, dying—temporarily, one suspects—of the bliss and torment of 
love. ‘ Und schlafst du, mein Madchen’ is an unimportant but attractive 
fragment, the aubade of an abductor. In ‘ Sie blasen zum Abmarsch ’ 
the'singer laments that her soldier-lover is called away to battle. The 
brilliant little military march, however, out of which Wolf fashions his 
accompaniment, is so irresistibly vivacious that the poor girl has difficulty 
in securing our interest in the troubles she simultaneously relates. 

*Geh’, Geliebter, geh’ jetzt’, which brings the Spanish Song-Book 
to an end, is a magnificent song on the grandest scale. The love of 
which it treats is illicit—-the song is a woman’s farewell to her lover at 
the breaking of the dawn—but it is ennobled and given something like 
grandeur by the richness and splendour of its musical treatment. Tre- 
mendously emotional, it yet keeps something in reserve and is not over- 
strained in its expression, as some of the other passionate women’s songs 
in the Spanish Song-Book may be considered to be. ‘ Geh’, Geliebter ’ 
has great beauty, as well as great power, and the freshness of the winds 
of morning blows through its pages. A verse of the poem is omitted in 
Wolf’s setting—the only case of its kind in the whole of his mature work. 

The Spain of Wolf’s imagination is peopled by a race ruled by deep 
and violent emotions, religious and erotic. Love, sacred or profane, 
dominates the minds and hearts of all his characters. In the Spanish 
Song-Book there is nothing like the variety of mood and subject-matter 
of the composer’s earlier volumes. There are here no fairy-stories or 
ballads and no philosophical meditations ; there is nothing expressive 
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of love of nature, or love of country, and little humour, except that of a 
mocking beauty or her embittered victim. The result of this, undeniably, 
is a certain monotony, accentuated, in the secular songs, by the persistent 
use of guitar-effects, and it is probable that this section of the Spanish 
Song-Book contains a greater percentage of perishable matter than any 
other of Wolf’s greater volumes. The lesser songs, though often attractive 
enough in thernselves, are outweighed by others of similar style and 
mood but greater individuality and musical worth. One even feels 
sometimes that the composer might have done worse than listen to 
Strecker’s advice to publish only a selection of the best of this group of 
songs. Nevertheless, as a whole, in its passion, its intensity, its rich 
colour and its dancing or driving rhythms, the Spanish volume is unique. 
The flame of genius in it may burn less steadily than it does elsewhere in 
Wolf’s creative achievement, but, when, as happens at frequent intervals, 
it does leap up again, warming and illuminating, it is seen to have lost 
none of its brilliance or power. Those irritating externalities by means 
of which Wolf hoped to capture the spirit of the south fade into insig- 
nificance when the fire of his inspiration is kindled. We have to accept 
the fact that his mind was obsessed by his idea of Spain, and rejoice that 
this allowed him to reveal another aspect of himself. It was his first 
attempt to attain that Nietzschean Mediterranean spirit that was so 
valuable a counter to the sometimes oppressive influence of Wagner. It 
may be that it was necessary that he should first work out this vein before he 
could attain to the limpid beauty and refinement of the later Italian songs. 
. * * * 

In the last month of 1891, to his own and his friends’ joyful surprise, 
Wolf succeeded in completing, with extreme rapidity, the collection of 
songs afterwards published as the first part of the Italian Song-Book. 
The new burst of creation began on November 29th, when ‘ Dass doch 
gemalt ’ was written. There followed ‘ Du denkst mit einem Fadchen ’ 
on December 2nd, ‘ Mein Liebster ist so klein’ on the grd, ‘ Und willst 
du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen’ and ‘ Wie lange schon ’, both on the 
4th, ‘ Geselle, woll’n wir uns in Kutten hiillen’ on the 5th, ‘ Nein, junger 
Herr’ on the 7th, ‘ Hoffartig seid Ihr’ on the 8th, ‘ Auch kleine Dinge’ 
on the gth, ‘ Ein Standchen Euch zu bringen’ on the roth, ‘ Ihr jungen 
Leute’ on the 11th and ‘ Mein Liebster singt’ and * Heb’ auf dein 
blondes Haupt’, both on the 12th. At slightly greater intervals of time 
came ‘ Wir haven beide lange Zeit geschwiegen ’, on the 16th, and ‘ Man 
sagt mir, deine Mutter woll’ es nicht’, on the egrd. These fifteen songs 
from Heyse’s ‘ Italienisches Liederbuch’ with the seven settings of 
poems from the same collection that had been written in the previous 
year, made up the volume published in 1892. Wolf had earmarked 3 
poems for eventual musical setting and at first hoped to complete al 
these in the month of December. But after ‘ Man sagt mir’ the Muse 
again withdrew her favour. It was more than four years before she relented 
and allowed Wolf to complete the second part of his Italian Song-Boo... 

The new songs were considered by their composer to be “ the most 
original and artistically consummate ”’ of all he had written, and there 
has been none since to dispute this verdict. The gem-like qualities of 
these exquisite miniatures have captivated all sensitive minds and 
hearts. Nothing in the Spanish Song-Book, Wolf’s last important 
lyrical outburst, had suggested that he would develop in this direction, 
towards serenity, limpidity, delicacy and restraint. It was as if in the 
meantime his art has passed through a refining fire. One or two of the 
Gottfried Keller songs had hinted at certain stylistic features of the 
later volume, but the Italian Song-Book, when it came, was from first note 
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to last the perfected and masterly expression of a wholly original musical 
mind. Once again Wolf had demonstrated his extraordinary ability to 
develop almost a new character in: response to a new poetical stimulus. 

Paul Heyse’s ‘ Italienisches Liederbuch ’ contains sections devoted to 
translations of rispetti and velote (the Venetian equivalent of the rispetto), 
ritornelli, popular ballads, songs in folk style, and Corsican songs and 
death laments. In all the first part of his song-book, and, with one 
exception, in all the second part which followed in 1896, Wolf took his 
material from among the rispetti and velote. 

The rispetto may be described as a sort of intellectual exercise for 
lovers, in verse that is mocking, gallant or passionate. It employs an 
end-stopped, ten- or eleven-syllabled line, and is invariably quite short. 
Most of the examples set to music by Wolf consist of only six or eight 
lines ; a few are somewhat longer. In translation into German some of 
the poems are given a more serious cast than is warranted by the Italian 
originals, but on the whole Heyse succeeded admirably in conveying 
their characteristic flavour. Wolf, however, undoubtedly approached 
the ‘ Italienisches Liederbuch’ as a collection of German poems. In 
contrast with his procedure in the majority of the Spanish songs, he made 
no attempt to introduce into his music any characteristically national 
features. An occasional suggestion of a lute accompaniment in the 
piano part, not essentially very different from those in the Eichendorff 
volume, is his sole slight concession to local colour. More than this, 
however, the whole emotional world of Wolf’s song-book is, it is not too 
much to say, utterly foreign to the Italian character. He himself told 
Kauffmann : “‘ A warm heart, I can assure you, beats in the little bodies 
of my youngest children of the south, who, in spite of all, cannot deny 
their German origin. Yes, their hearts beat in German, even if the sun 
shines in Italian (as the moon in French in ‘ Der Tambour’).” Heyse 
translated the words of these poems into the German language ; Wolf 
translated their sentiments into a new language of feeling. It was one of 
marvellous richness, beauty and expressiveness. Perhaps because of the 
anonymity of the verses, because there was here no revered shade of a 
great poet compelling the musician’s absorption in his world of thought 
and feeling, Wolf was able to put much of himself into his Italian songs. 
That is not to say that their nature is subjective, as had been the Heine 
and Lenau songs of his early manhood. Personal confessions they are 
not, but, taking these translations as a starting-point, and without 
greatly concerning himself with their original character, the composer 
allowed his imagination to play about them freely. Often he imposed his 
own will upon the words, expressing by the virtuosity of his handling of 
the vocal line shades of meaning and emotion that certainly never 
occurred either to the unknown authors of the original Italian poems or 
to Heyse. Examples of this will be noticed later. Everything that Wolf 
touched he refined and enriched. Almost all the serious songs became 
intensified in expression in his hands. The emotion, for instance, of the 
song ‘ Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag’ erhoben’ is of a different order— 
infinitely deeper and more concentrated—than that of the Italian poem 
from which it arose. Here is the poem : 

La luna s’e venuta a lamentare 

Inde la faccia del divino amore ; 

Dice che in cielo non ci vuol pid stare, 
Che tolto gliel’avete lo splendore. 

E si lamenta, ¢ si lamenta forte, 

L’ha conto le sue stelle, non son tutte. 


E gliene manca due, ¢ voi l’avete : 
Son que’ du’ occhi che in fronte tenete. 
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It is only a fancy, a compliment, a piece of gallantry in accordance with 
the rules of the game of love. Heyse, by introducing the speaker’s own 
emotion, in the “ die mich verblendet ” of his last line, for which the 
Italian has no equivalent, prepared the way for Wolf’s entirely serious 
treatment of the whole poem. But the extra intensity of the song is Wolf’s 
own. It is noteworthy that Heyse did not care for these songs, although 
he admired some of Wolf’s other work. He listened with ears attuned to 
the music of the south, and of this there is only a distant echo in the 
Italian Song-Book. After merging his own personality almost wholly 
in the poetry of Mérike and Goethe, after making a brave but, it seems to 
the present writer, mistaken and not entirely successful attempt, in the 
Spanish songs, to get under the skin of an alien race, Wolf here gave free 
rein to his own imagination and his own feelings. We can only be 
thankful that he did so, even if it does upset all our notions of his relation- 
ship with his poets, even if it means that we must recognize that some of 
the richest treasures of all music came into existence as the result of a 
sort of inspired misunderstanding. 

* Auch kleine Dinge ’, which opens the Italian Song-Book, serves as a 
beautifully appropriate introduction to a collection of tiny jewels of 
song. The theme is the virtue of little things—the beauty of the pearl, 
the savour of the olive, the scent of the rose. It is not thought of as a 
love-song, though in the Italian original the words were almost certainly 
intended as an indirect compliment to a petite mistress. For Wolf, and 
for us, their face-value is sufficient. The song is universally beloved for 
its almost miraculous daintiness and delicacy of feeling. A chromatically- 
descending bass weaves a thread of melancholy—the melancholy of 
beauty that fades—through the texture of the lovely composition. At 
the end we hold our breath to hear that exquisite final phrase for the 
voice, which seems to exhale all the fragrance of the rose of which it 
speaks. 

‘Mir ward gesagt’ is a song of parting, to the even rhythm of the 
footsteps that lead lover from lover. So simple a device as a downward- 
stepping bass, in the pianist’s left hand, that strains away from the 
generally upward-tending phrases of the voice-part, while the pianist’s 
right hand maintains an almost unbroken sequence of quaver chords, is 
sufficient to allow Wolf to express a world of untold tenderness and 
longing. The poignant dissonances that occur as the result of the move- 
ment of the parts, in voice and piano, tear at the heart-strings. ‘ Gesegnet 
sei, durch den die Welt entstund ’ is an extreme instance of the clarity 
and simplicity of means whereby the composer of the Italian songs 
attains the profoundest expressive ends. A figure of three notes is sufficient 
to suggest unmistakably the gesture of God’s all-powerful hand in the 
act of creation. The singer passes from the general praise of His handi- 
work to rapt contemplation of one particular detail of it—the face of 
the beloved. The emotional climax of the song is the pianissimo passage 
“er schuf die Schénheit und dein Angesicht.”” The voice is suddenly 
hushed in adoration, while the piano maintains its gentle throbbing, and 
the motive of “ creation ’’ rings quietly in bass and treble. ‘ Ihr seid 
die Allerschénste ’ is a more outspoken utterance, and is given a broader 
sweep and richer colouring. It contains one of Wolf’s boldest strokes. 
The line “‘ der Dom von Siena muss sich vor dir neigen ” (in the Italian 
original “ Lo porti il vanto del duomo di Siena ’’) means in Heyse no 
more than that the Cathedral of Siena is surpassed in beauty by the 
singer’s mistress. But Wolf. interprets the metaphorical “ neigen ” 
literally, as is evident from the contour of his vocal line (compare “ und 
neiget Euch ” in ‘ Und steht Ihr frih am Morgen auf’), and with proud 
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and rapturous hyperbole calls forth an image of the cathedral itself in 
the act of bowing low before a greater marvel. This might easily have 
become ludicrous, but the passion and sincerity of the song carry it off 
triumphantly. 

As has already been suggested, ‘ Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag’ 
erhoben ’ treats a fanciful poem with deep seriousness. No trace of a 
smile is discernible on the face of Wolf’s sore-smitten lover, who seems 
to have brooded over these thoughts until he has come to believe that 
the moon is in fact lamenting the loss from the sky of two of its fairest 
stars. ‘*‘ With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies ! ’’—that 
is very near the feeling of this exquisite song. The graceful, lilting 
measure of ‘Nun lass uns Frieden schliessen’ is enchanting. The 
vocal line, more than is usual in the Italian Song-Book, contributes 
towards the rhythmic flow of the whole, but the view of Eugen Schmitz, 
who sees this piece-as something simple and folksong-like, is a very 
superficial one. The voice part is studded with felicities of declamation 
and those added meanings that Wolf permitted himself in these songs. 
It is doubtful whether ail its subtleties have ever been brought out in 
performance, unless it was by the composer himself. The song is a 
lovers’ reconciliation, a plea for a peace that, to judge by the smiling 
sweetness of the music, has long since ceased to be seriously endangered. 

The regularly end-stopped lines of equal length that are character- 
istic of the rispetto undoubtedly influenced considerably Wolf’s musical 
style in the Italian Song-Book. A song like ‘ Der Mond hat eine schwere 
Klag’ erhoben ’, which is built up from beginning to end of balanced 
two-bar phrases, corresponding to the couplets of the verses, shows this 
very clearly. After the declamatory freedom of other volumes the effect 
is not unlike that of a poet expressing himself within the formal limits 
of a sonnet. Elsewhere Wolf was able to split up the ten- or eleven- 
syllabled line into shorter phrases; it was only very rarely, when Heyse 
did not find it possible to retain in his translation the normally end- 
stopped line of the original, that he had the opportunity of spreading a 
broader wing. One such opportunity he seized magnificently in ‘ Dass 
doch gemalt all’ deine Reize waren’, another wonderful richly-coloured 
love-song. The fifth and sixth lines of the poem are forged together in 
Wolf’s setting into one mighty sweeping phrase, strikingly different 
from the general style of the volume. More remarkable still is the effect 
in ‘ Selig ihr Blinden’, where each of the musical phrases encompasses 
two lines of the poem. The result is that this song does not seem to belong 
to the Italian Song-Book at all. In other ways, too, in its intensity of 
feeling and in the inexorable, ruthless movement of its piano-part, ‘ Selig 
ihr Blinden ’ claims affinity rather with the Spanish songs. 

Ernest Newman, in his valuable notes to the Hugo Wolf Society’s 
gramophone records, has called attention to the way in which the Italian 
songs are divided between the sexes, most of the serious love-songs going 
to the men, while the women are exhibited in moods of scorn or mockery, 
resentment or humorous tolerance of their lovers’ defects ; or, if the 
women are deeply in love, they are nearly always unhappy, in contrast 
with the numerous songs of contented love given to the men. “ Hardly 
ever,”’ says Mr. Newman, ‘“‘ does Wolf allow the women to soar to the 
heights or compass the depths of forthright lyrical passion, as he does 
the men.” This is so, although there are exceptions ; but it is the result, 
not of deliberate selection by the composer, but of the nature of the 
material with which he worked. It is, as an examination of Heyse’s 
* Italienisches Liederbuch ’ makes clear, a reflection of the prevalent mood 
of the rispetto. 
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In ‘ Wer rief dich denn?’ a woman gives vent to her anger and 
distress at her lover’s evident lack of enthusiasm. She sends him away, 
protesting violently that she has never called him, never wanted to see 
him, never been interested in him. This song provides a remarkable 
example of Wolf’s psychological insight. It would have been quite 
possible to set the poem as a straightforward outburst of scorn. There is 
nothing in the words themselves indicative of any mental conflict in the 
speaker. The character portrayed by Wolf, however, is made incom- 
parably more interesting and convincing by subtle indications that she 
is torn by conflicting emotions. For all her protests, she is at heart 
desperately unhappy, and she betrays this from time to time. After the 
scorn of the opening, we get an unmistakable expression of her real 
feelings at ‘“‘ Wer hiess dich kommen, wenn es dir zur Last?” (“ Who 
asked you to come, if it is a burden to you?”) The emphasis on “ wenn” 
is inexplicable except on the assumption that she still secretly hopes that 
it is not, after all, a burden to her lover to attend her. The thought of 
her rival causes her anger to flare up again, but several times in the 
course of the song she slips back into sad self-pity and longing. She 
breaks down in the last phrase of all in the voice part, although the piano 
postlude seems to indicate that her anger and indignation are renewed. 

* Du denkst mit einem Fadchen ’ is another of this series of wonderfully 
vivid little character-sketches, and again Wolf gives an original twist of 
his own to the poem. A girl taunts a too confident lover. “* You are quite 
right,”’ she says, “‘ I am in love—but as it happens, not with you”. Wolf 
repeats this last line of the poem, “ Ich bin verliebt, doch eben nicht in 
dich ”, but gives his second setting of it an entirely different character. 
‘ Ich bin verliebt ” dies away this time in a dreamy pianissimo, a simulated 
swoon of delight, before the wicked, laughing malice of “‘ doch eben 
nicht in dich ” delivers the knock-out blow to the lover’s pretensions. 
The graceful, kittenish ‘ Nein, junger Herr’, and ‘ Mein Liebster ist so 
klein ’, the decidedly vexed complaint of one whose lover is undersized, 
are other examples of this type of woman’s song. Very remarkable is 
the depiction, in the piano postlude of the latter song, of the diminutive 
lover’s eager, tiptoe-straining, upward-stretching for a kiss. It is not easy 
to say whether ‘ Wie lange schon’ and ‘ Ihr junge Leute’ are entirely 
free from malice. Certainly the Italian originals of the poems are mocking 
in intent, but Wolf seems to smile at, rather than with, the characters 
represented in his songs. The over-delicate soldier-lover of ‘ Ihr junge 
Leute ’ and his violinist counterpart in ‘ Wie lange schon ’ are presented 
to us with a certain najvelé. 

* Geselle, woll’n wir uns in Kutten hiillen’ stands somewhat apart 
from the rest of the Italian volume. It has been aptly described as a 
scene out of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron’. The appalling cynicism of “ die 
Welt dem lassen, den sic mag ergétzen ’’, the caricature of the sancti- 
monious whine of the begging monk, the unctuousness of the proposal 
to take the sick girl’s “‘ confession ’°—these things show Wolf’s genius for 
characterization at its best. The song demands, however, an artist of 
the calibre of a Shaliapin for its interpretation. 

Each one of these miniature masterpieces has its own particular 
virtues ; hardly anywhere in all the volume does Wolf’s inspiration falter. 
In mood the songs are extraordinarily diverse, but the composer’s 
imagination was equal to every demand that was made upon it. He hit 


- Paul Miiller, for all his friendship with the composer, is certainly wrong in his view of this song. He 
objects to the singing of the final “ Wer hat dich herbestellt ?"’ in a tone of melting distress, as if entreating 
pity. He thinks the piano and “ zuriickhaltend "’ of the end indicate oasues menace. (See the Introduction 
to the Peters edition of the Italian Song-Book.) But the diminuendo on the word “ herbestelit ” surely 
the “ menacing’ interpretation of this phrase utterly impossible. Miller does not consider the carlier 
phrase “* wenn es dir zur Last’’ and other indications of Wolf's conception of this character. 
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off the spirited banter of ‘ Ein Standchen Euch zu bringen’ with the 
same assurance and success as he did the passionate urgency of ‘ Man 
sagt mir, deine Mutter woll’ es nicht’ and the languorous amorous con- 
tentment of ‘ Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen’. This latter 
song is one of his supremely beautiful achievements. The mood is one 
of trance-like, almost hypnotized rapture. The lover is in thrall to the 
beauty of his mistress’s long golden hair. The piano part of the song is a 
notable example of the kind of creative development of which Wolf was 
so great a master. The whole grows out of a little figure of three chords, 
such as might have arisen from the contemplation of the slow, rhythmical 
movement of a woman’s arm in the act of combing her hair. In the 
second half of the song this figure, in diminished note-values, quickens, 
expands, floats upward and is elaborated into a lovely, shimmering, 
waving background to the voice. The rhythm and general outline of 
the germ-phrase remain the same, while the melodic intervals and the 
harmonies are constantly changing. 

* Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt’ is another exquisite love-song. One 
curious feature of the Italian rispetto is a tendency to say the same thing 
twice, or three times, in different words, or sometimes, even, in the same 
words in a different order. So, in‘ Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt’, no one 
of the four weighty matters that the lover has to communicate to his 
mistress is of greater import than the others, for they all amount to the 
same thing—‘‘I love you”’. Accordingly, this song has no emotional 
climax ; from beginning to end it is uniformly expressive of an unspeak- 
able tenderness and adoration. The concentrated essence of the song, 
after the voice has ceased, is conveyed in the surpassingly beautiful piano 
postlude. ‘ Wir haben beide lange Zeit geschwiegen ’ provides another 
example of such almost static emotion. It is perhaps worth while repro- 
ducing the Italian original of this poem, which shows clearly this char- 
acteristic of the verse-form : 

E tanto tempo ch’ eravamo muti ! 

Eccoci ritornati alla favella. 

E gli angeli del cielo son venuti, 

L’ hanno posta la pace in tanta guerra. 

E son venuti gli angioli di Dio, 

L’hanno posta la pace nel cor mio. 

E son venuti gli angioli d’amore, 

L’hanno posta la pace nel mio core. 
The fifth and sixth lines, and the seventh and eighth, are only variations 
on the third and fourth, at the end of which everything that is essential 
in the poem has already been said. Wolf made of Heyse’s translation of 
this rispetto a truly wonderful song. The two opening lines of the poem 
he treated as a slow introduction, with the voice-part almost wholly in 
monotone, and with sullen octaves in the piano. Then, when the lovers’ 
quarrel has been made up, all the rest of the song is given up to the 
angels of peace. A tender animation and warmth comes over the music 
and, while the voice sings beatifically of the heavenly blessing, a melodic 
figure of four notes, so simple and lovely that it seems incredible that 
no one should have discovered it before Wolf did, is developed in the 
piano part, rising and soaring somewhat in the manner of the three-note 
motive of ‘ Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen’. There are no 
words to describe music such as this. Here, and in ‘ Auch kleine Dinge ’, 
‘Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag’ erhoben’, ‘ Nun lass uns Frieden 
schliessen ’, ‘ Mein Liebster singt ’ and half a dozen other things in this 
volume, Wolf as an artist had attained the rarest of all distinctions—he 
could point with pride to these tiny, jewelled blossoms of song and say, 
*“* Here is perfection ”’. 
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The Italian songs are as fresh to-day as on the day when they came 
into existence and no amount of repetition can impair their charm. It is 
impossible to imagine that they can ever fade, or lose their significance 
while civilized humanity endures. 

The second part of the Italian Song-Book, written in March and 
April 1896, has all the characteristic delicacy and refinement of the 
earlier volume. Although more than four years had elapsed since the 
last of the first part of the Song-Book had been composed, Wolf was 
able to take up his pen where he had laid it down and at once revert to 
his uniquely beautiful Italian manner, The musical material used is of 
the same incomparable quality, though sometimes drawn out to unusual 
lengths, as in ‘ Und steht Ihr frih am Morgen auf’, and sometimes, as 
in ‘ Heut’ Nacht erhob ich mich um Mitternacht ’, concentrated more 
than ever before. It is tempting to discover in this later collection a 
further sublimation of Wolf’s musical style and thought, and indeed 
the two songs mentioned may well claim to represent the final con- 
summation of his art in this form. While we are under their spell we 
have no choice but to declare them the crown of the whole Song-Book. 
But afterwards the recollection returns of the sheer perfection of many 
of the earlier Italian masterpieces—sparkling, glowing jewels of song that 
may be matched, as pearls are matched for a necklace, but never sur- 
passed—and we are content to recognize the impossibility, as well as 
the lack of all necessity, of deciding whether the second part of the 
Italian Song-Book represents in any way an advance upon the first. 

Wolf himself told Edwin Mayser that the second part contained more 
absolute music than the first. Many things in it, he said, could be played 
equally well by a string quartet. We see what he meant by the latter 
statement when we examine a song like ‘ Wohl kenn’ ich Euren Stand ’, 
the style of which is more contrapuntal, and less pianistic, than anything 
in the earlier volume. But the music is here still exquisitely expressive 
of the mood of the poem—it is poetic, not “‘ absolute ’. music. The idea 
of Wolf as absolute musician is, indeed, almost inconceivable, but here 
and there in the second part of the Italian Song-Book we do have the 
feeling that the music is oddly detached from the subject-matter of the 
songs. Examples of this are seen in the accompaniments of ‘ Ich liess 
mir sagen ’ and the highly disconcerting ‘ Nicht langer kann ich singen ’. 
The effect is as though the composer had been revelling in Bach’s Suites 
and Partitas, and had been unable completely to withdraw his mind 
again to his own musical domain. 

Here and there in the second volume Wolf’s inspiration seems 
momentarily to flag. ‘O wiisstest du, wie viel ich deinetwegen’, for 
instance is an unsuccessful humorous piece. ‘ Lass sie nur gehn’ and 
even ‘ Verschling’ der Abgrund’ seem lacking in spontaneity; the 
middle section of ‘ Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter’ is music written to a 
Wolfian formula, but not, with his customary imaginative fire. But 
where there are so many perfect things, such a rich hoard of beauty, 
these occasional lapses are scarcely worth remarking. 

The general characteristics of the Italian songs have been indicated 
already in discussing the earlier volume. A few brief comments upon 
some features of the masterpieces of the second part of the Song-Book will 
have to suffice here. 

The series of character-sketches of women in and out of love is con- 
tinued in the second volume. ‘ Mein Liebster hat zu Tische mich 
geladen ’ and ‘ Ich liess mir sagen’ are further songs of mockery. It is 
worth while considering that each of these fantastically humorous poems 
had originally some point of contact with reality. It must have been by 
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the real failure of a not too wealthy or not over-generous admirer to 
provide refreshment of the expected quality that the Italian original of 
* Mein Liebster hat zu Tische’ came into being. The disappointed 
beauty, in the rispetto, viciously exaggerates the defects of the enter- 
tainment. According to her, there was neither wine nor glasses, the 
table was small, the table-cloth no better, the bread as hard as a stone 
and the knife blunt! The unavailing hacking at the stale bread with a 
blunt knife is cleverly suggested in Wolf’s song. ‘ Ich liess mir sagen ’ 
pokes fun at poor Toni’s appetite, which, although he is in love, is still 
formidable. * Schweig’ cinmal still ’ draws an unfavourable comparison 
between a serenader’s voice and that of a donkey. In‘ Ich hab’ in Penna ’ 
an exultant beauty enumerates her twenty-one different admirers. 
** Masterpiece ” is perhaps rather a ponderous word to apply to these 
little humorous thumb-nail sketches, but they all have great vividness, 
wit and sparkle. The verve and sheer exuberance of * Ich hab’ in Penna’ 
in particular are altogether irresistible. 

More important, however, are those Women’s songs which express 
deeper feelings and more complex emotional states. ‘ Du sagst mir, dass 
ich keine Fiirstin sei ’ is made a more interesting character-study because 
Wolf was not content to take the words at their face value. As in ‘ Wer 
rief dich denn ’, in the first part of the Italian Song-Book, he saw behind 
the girl’s rebuke a desperate heartache, which comes unmistakably to 
expression, in particular in the piano-part of the song, at “‘ Du spottest 
mein um meine Niedrigkeit.”’ ‘ Wie soll ich fréhlich scin’ likewise has 
points of contact with ‘ Wer rief dich denn’, The situation is the same. 
A one-time lover has become remiss in his attentions, but the woman 
this time, instead of expressing her injured pride, pleads only for release 
from tormenting uncertainty. A last gleam of hope appears in the 
emphasis on “‘ wenn” in the phrase “‘ Was kommst du, wenn’s die 
Deinen ungern schn,” precisely resembling that on the same word in 
* Wer rief dich denn.’ The close of ‘ Wie soll ich fréhlich sein ’, with the 
crashing discords of the piano postlude, gives the lie to the suggestion 
in the last words of the poem that the speaker is reconciled to Heaven's 
decree. It is not clear whether ‘ Was soll der Zorn’ is a song for a man 
or a woman, “‘ Mein Schatz’, in the first line of the poem, would be 
used in addressing either sex. The Italian original makes it clear that the 
speaker is a woman, but that is not a reliable guide to Wolf’s attitude to 
Heyse’s German translation. The song may be a man’s reply to ‘ Wie 
soll ich fréhlich sein’, which it follows in the order of the Song-Book. 
But probably, here as elsewhere in the volume, Wolf did not bother 
himself about the point and the song may with propriety be sung by 
either man or woman*. ‘ Was soll der Zorn ’ is one of the most deeply-felt 
of all the Italian songs. There are only twenty bars, but within that space 
is concentrated what burning intensity of feeling ! The air is heavy with 
tragedy ; some desperate deed must shortly, one feels, bring the only 
possible release for the agony of this character. 

Towards the end of the volume there are some surpassingly beautiful 
“ straight ’’ love-songs for women. ‘ Gesegnet sci das Griin’, a song in 
praise of all things green, the colour worn by the singer’s lover is, with 
the single exception of the passage about the rose at the end of ‘ Auch 
kleine Dinge’, the only expression of love of nature in all the Italian 
Song-Book, It is interesting to note how the figure that pervades, in 
various guises, the piano part of this song echoed again in the composer’s 

® Wolf's letters give some indications of his attitude towards such problems, but show that he was not 
always consistent. objected to ‘ Auf einer Wanderung’ being xy bys a woman. ‘ Ganymed’ he 


regarded a8 4 soprano song. ‘Grenzen der Menschheit’ was suitable for contralto or bass. But, quite 
inexplicably, he allowed Frieda Zerny to sing one of the ‘ Peregrina’ songs. 
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mind in 1897, when he was working on the ill-starred ‘ Manuel Venegas ’. 
In the lovely spring chorus which was to have opened that opera there 
occurs a two-bar passage which, in spite of rhythmic differences, is 
strikingly reminiscent of ‘ Gesegnet sei das Griin’, It appears first at the 
words “‘ Komm zu begriissen das herrliche Kind ” (vocal score, p. 6), 
but when, after interruptions, the spring chorus is concluded a little later, 
the words with which this passage is associated are “‘ Lass dir gefallen 
schmuckloses Grin” (vocal score, p. 28). There is nothing more exquisitely 
wrought in all Wolf’s work than ‘O war’ dein Haus durchsichtig 
wie ein Glas’. The texture of the song is itself transparently beautiful. 
There is not a note that could possibly be altered. Every quaver, every 
demisemiquaver, fits into its place in the delicate pattern of the whole. 
A simple but striking little figure which is reiterated throughout the whole 
piano-part of this song perhaps requires elucidation. This little patter of 
notes has no connection with the raindrops mentioned in the last line 
of the poem, but rather derives from the first line. It is a sort of musical 
symbol for the flash and glitter of sunlight on glasshouses.* 

It was inevitable that a composer like Wolf should often reflect in 
his music ideas and images occurring in the words of the poems he set. 
The language of music, however, is too difficult for us always to be able 
to recognize the relationship between a musical phrase and the idea or 
verbal image from which it is derived. When we can do so we gain new 
insight into the workings of the composer’s mind and often new under- 
standing of the right interpretation of his works. The claim is not being 
made here that Wolf’s music is merely illustrative. Between the crude 
representation of events described in the poem, such as the firing of the 
huntsman’s gun in the Mérike song ‘ Der Jager’, and “ absolute ” 
music there lies a whole world of ‘‘ poetic ” musical expression in which 
the composer’s mind is influenced, consciously or unconsciously, to a 
greater or less degree, by the words and thoughts of his chosen poet. 
Sometimes the idea behind a musical motive is unmistakable. Thus the 
accompaniment of ‘ Und steht Ihr frih am Morgen auf’, in the second 
part of the Italian Song-Book, is suggestive of the chiming of bells, 
although not directly representational of them. There is no direct 
reference to such bells in the text, but the mention of the Mass and the 
beloved at her devotions gave the composer his cue and led to the chiming 
figure which in this song evokes so wonderfully the atmosphere of a 
peaceful Sunday morning. 

* Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter ’ is distinct from all the rest of the Italian 
songs in that it is based not on a rispetto or velota but on a Venetian folk- 
song. Wolf uses, exceptionally, a straightforward A-B-A form for it. 
There is no repetition of the first stanza in Heyse. The song is 
unquestionably a beautiful one, but, for all that, not entirely successful. 
The opening, chaste and reticent, is flatly contradicted by the yearning 
and fiery passion of the middle section, at the end of which we have 
been led too far from the initial mood of the song to accept its return 
without a shock. Heyse’s passionate second stanza, the source of the 
discrepancy of mood between the two sections of Wolf’s song, is hardly 
justified by the original Italian poem, as comparison will show : 


Ammirando la vaghezza 
Di bellezza cosi rara, 
Ti confesso, mia cara, 
Mi facesti sospirar ; 
E nel petto mi sentii 
Una fiamma si vivace, 
Che disturba la mia pace 
Mi fa sempre delirar. 
* I owe this idea, which seems to me to be inevitably right, to Walter Legge. 


Vol, XXV Oo 
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This is a long way from Heyse’s 
Wenn ich aus der Ferne schmachte 
Und betrachte deine Schéne, 
Siche wie ich beb’ und stéhne. . 
One sees how impossible it was to end on this note after beginning in a 
mood so different, but the mere repetition of the opening stanza did not 
give unity to this profoundly unsatisfactory poem. 

* Wenn du mich mit den Augen streifst ’ is one of the great love-songs 
of the world. The rhythm set by the first bar of the voice-part is taken 
up in the second bar in the piano-part and dominates the greater part 
of the song. It recurs in the piano-part in ten out of its twenty bars, 
including six consecutive bars at the climactic point of the song. It 
might have been thought that this simple rhythmic division of the bar 
would have already occurred frequently in the body of Wolf’s work, 
but in point of fact it is extremely rare, and nowhere is it used with 
any particular emphasis except in this second volume of the Italian 
songs, where it becomes of outstanding importance. There can be little 
doubt that it must have had some special significance for Wolf. If an 
unknown song of his were discovered in which this “ fingerprint ” 
occurred, we should be able at once to surmise the year, and almost the 
month, of its composition. ‘Wenn du mich mit den Augen streifst ’ 
was written on April 1gth 1896. Ten other songs were composed after 
it in the latter part of April, and in three of these this same rhythm 
occurs incidentally, while two more are pervaded by it from beginning 
to end. In ‘ Was soll der Zorn ’, in ‘ Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter’ and in 
*Heut’ Nacht erhob ich mich’ it is used in the piano-parts for a few 
bars, in ‘ Wenn du, mein Liebster, steigst zum Himmel auf’ in thirteen 
out of twenty bars, and in ‘ Was fiir ein Lied’ in twelve out of twenty 
bars, in all these cases in connection with melodic phrases of a type 
closely akin to that used for the opening of ‘ Wenn du mich mit den 
Augen streifst’. The possibilities that Wolf saw in this phrase, and the 
inspiration that he found in the words and emotions of this poem, were 
not exhausted by the single song ; he drew upon them again when he 
came upon poems similar in mood, or reflecting similar moods. ‘ Wenn 
du mich mit den Augen streifst’ is a song of utter devotion, rising to a 
great climax of passionate expression. ‘ Wenn du, mein Liebster, steigst 
zum Himmel auf’ is its feminine counterpart. The woman is here 
allowed to sing out her whole heart, as the men are generally throughout 
the Italian volumes. In ‘ Was fiir ein Lied ’, the last of the, Italian songs 
in order of composition, though the first in the published order of the 
second volume, the poet seeks for a song that shall worthily hymn the 
praises of his beloved. It must be something the like of which no one in 
the world has ever before conceived or heard. Wolf found that song ; it 
echoes with wonderful sweetness in the piano-part of ‘ Was fiir ein Lied ’. 
It is, however, clearly enough a derivative of his own ‘ Wenn du mich 
mit den Augen streifst ’. 

There are a few further songs which, however inadequate words may 
be to give more than an inkling of their beauty, must at least be men- 
tioned here. Such are ‘ Schon streckt’ ich aus im Bett die miiden 
Glieder ’, perhaps the finest of all Wolf’s variations on the theme of the 
* Italian Serenade ’, ‘ Sterb’ ich, so hillt in Blumen meine Glieder ’, with 
its almost voluptuous sense of amorous contentment,’ and ‘ Wie viele 
Zeit verlor ich ’, that most delicious of lover’s fancies, the playful spirit of 


5 Ernest Newman, in his notes to the Hugo Wolf Society’s gramophone records, writes of this song’s 
sense of resignation, of deathbed repose.’’ This is, I think, to take too literal a view of the poem. The 
Hugo Wolf Society's record of ‘ Sterb ich, so hillt in Blumen ’ is anything but a model. For one thing, the 
tempo is just half that required by Wolf’s metronome marking. 
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which is founded on such intense emotion that, though we may smile, 
we are yet moved to tears. Finally, there is ‘ Heut’ Nacht erhob ich 
mich um Mitternacht ’, the most concentrated, the most intimate, of all 
the many beautiful love-songs in the Italian volume. It seems almost a 
profanation to perform such a song in a public concert-hall, for one feels 
that it was intended for one pair of ears alone. Its piercing sweetness, 
its unspeakable tenderness, cannot be indicated in words. There are 
only eighteen bars, but within that space a world of exquisite feeling. 

Auch kleine Dinge kénnen uns entziicken, 

Auch kleine Dinge kénnen teuer sein. 
On that note, with hearts full of thankfulness to the composer for some of 
the most precious and perfect artistic achievements of all time, we may 
conclude this brief survey of the Italian Song-Book. 


A MOZART PROBLEM 


By Paut Hirscu 


Amonc the smaller of Mozart’s pianoforte pieces the Fantasy in D minor, 
K. 397, is doubtless one of the most popular. It may thus be of interest 
to many pianists to hear that the last ten bars of the well-known version 
of this work are very probably not by Mozart. They are much more 
likely to be an addition made by another hand. 

The autograph of the work is unknown. It had already disappeared 
when Kéchel’s catalogue made its first appearance in 1862, ‘This, as 
well as its second edition of 1905, mentioned only the following among the 
earlier issues of the Fantasy : “‘ Cahier XVII” of the ‘ uvres complettes ’ 
[sic] published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1806 and the somewhat later 
reprints brought out by Haslinger and by André. 

The third edition of Kéchel, edited by Alfred Einstein and published 
in 1937, for the first time mentions the original edition of the work, 
published by the Bureau d’Arts et d’Industrie in Vienna. On subjecting 
it to a‘close examination I found that this edition, which appeared in 
1804, and thus two years before Breitkopf & Hartel’s, shows considerable 
discrepancies compared with the latter. The very title seems to be 
significant. It reads thus : 

FANTAISIE D’ INTRODUCTION 
pour le Pianoforte 
composée 
par 
W. A. Mozart. 
Morceau détaché. 
. (Euvre posthume. 
A Vienne, au Bureau d’Arts ct d’Indusirie, 
Rue Kohlmarkt N. 269.1 

At the bottom of p. 5 the piece ends, very surprisingly, on the chord 
of the dominant seventh which later, in Breitkopf’s and all other editions, 
was marked with a pause; and the conclusion now well known to every- 
body—ten bars following this fermata—is missing. It is not that this first 
edition is defective, for the engraving shows by means of two dots that the 
composition breaks off at this point. The sixth page is empty. It 
cannot fail to be noticed at once that the piece is described as ‘ Fantaisie 
d’introduction’ ; but whether this was done at Constanze’s suggestion or 
simply because the conclusion was .missing must, of course, remain 


1. 5 pp., oblong 4to, plate number 385. 
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uncertain. The ambiguous “‘ Morceau détaché” also seems significant, 
probably as another allusion to the missing ending. 
When Breitkopf & Hartel brought out the seventeenth book of their 


. * @uvres de Mozart’ (the last of this set) in 1806 the D minor Fantasy 


appeared there as the third number on pp. 26-29. On that last dominant- 
seventh chord, marked /, or rather, to be perfectly accurate, over the 
crotchet rest on the second beat of the bar, stands the pause already 
mentioned, whereupon follow the ten bars which “ hasten to the con- 
clusion ”’ (“ zum Schlusse eilen”’). After the pause the publishers set 
an asterisk above the stave, a thing which occurs nowhere else in these 
seventeen books and can only be taken as an indication that something, 
i.e. the conclusion of the piece—was added here by another hand, although 
there is no indication as to the meaning of the asterisk. All later reprints 
without exception, including the ‘‘Gesamtausgabe,” are based on this 
Breitkopf issue and accept these concluding bars. 

The discrepancy between the two early editions calls for some investi- 
gation of this curious case. The first question that occurs is whether the 
Bureau d’Arts had Mozart’s original manuscript at its disposal when it 
had its first edition engraved. The “ Bureau d’Arts et d’Industrie ” 
(also known as “ Kunst- und Industriecomptoir ”’ and as ‘‘ Contore delle 
arti e d’industria”’) was founded in Vienna in 1801 by a number of 
business men and scholars.” It survived until 1815, when it was continued 
under his own name by one of the partners, Josef Riedl. Although the 
firm is important as one of Beethoven’s publishers,’ it is known to have 
brought out only about half a dozen of Mozart’s works, and of these the 
D minor Fantasy alone is designated’ by Kéchel-Einstein as an authentic 
first edition. 

By the year 1798* Breitkopf & Hartel had begun the publication of 
Mozart’s ‘ (Zuvres complettes ’. Mozart’s widow, Constanze, engaged in 
a voluminous correspondence with them at that time. Her letters to 
the Leipzig firm have been published by Hermann Abert. We know 
that no agreement about the sale of Mozart’s manuscript remains to 
Breitkopf & Hartel was ever reached and that in February 1800 Constanze 
Mozart sold all the manuscripts of complete works by her late husband 
which were still in her possession to Johann André. In 1841 André 
most praiseworthily published his ‘‘Thematisches Verzeichniss derjenigen 
Originalhandschriften von W. A. Mozart . . . welche Hofrath André 
in Offenbach besitzt’. This catalogue does not contain the Fantasy 
K. 397. Nor is it likely that Constanze sold this work with the others if 
it was really unfinished, as we have every reason to suppose; for she never 
made any secret of the fact that she had retained “ fragments ”’ and un- 
finished works. 

Between 1798 and January 1800 Breitkopf’s ‘ Euvres’’ had reached 
Constanze as far as Book V.* During that time she had sent a number of 
“‘ fragments ”’ to Breitkopf & Hartel, not including, however, the D minor 
Fantasy. On October 1oth 1799 she sent to Leipzig four pieces from her 
stock of fragmentary works which had been completed for her by Abbé 
Maximilian Stadler. Abert supposes these to have been K. 399, 443, 
401 and 402.7 Constanze said in her accompanying letter: “* These 
four pieces I resign to you on two conditions: (1) that your edition should 

he . Alfred Orel, ‘ Beethoven und seine Verleger’ in ‘ Ein Wiener Beethoven Buch’, Vienna, * 921, 
” :. After the Sonata Op. 28 (1802) the Bureau published, among other works by Beethoven, the second, 


third and fourth Symphonies, the pianoforte Concertos in C minor and G major, the Quartets Op. 59, 
&c. From 1808 onward, however, Breitkopf & Hartel became Beethoven's chiel poblishers for a time. 


*- Cf. Otto von Hase, ‘ Gedenkschrift far Breitkopf & Hartel’, Leipzig, 1917, p. 152 ff. 
5: * Mozart Jahrbuch ’ III, Augsburg, 1929 ; cf. also A. Schurig, ‘ Konstanze Mozart’, Dresden, 1922. 
&- Jbid., p. 190. 7 Ibid., pp. 188 and 207. 
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contain the remark : Completed by another hand from this point. . . . 
If Abert’s supposition about the Kéchel numbers of these four works is 
right, Breitkopf & Hartel published three of them in their ‘ uvres ’,® 
but did not act in accordance with Constanze’s request, for the ‘ CEuvres ’ 
contain no mention whatever of any completion by another hand, so 
that those who use the old Breitkopf edition are bound to assume that 
these pieces were finished by Mozart himself.® 

The D minor Fantasy is not mentioned in Constanze’s letters either 
to Breitkopf & Hartel or to André.” A “ Fantasy, with what belongs to 
it, of 14 pages... . ”, mentioned in her letter to Breitkopf of November 
11th 1799 cannot be K. 397 on account of its size alone. In the supple- 
ment to Nissen’s biography, published in 1828, the piece is not mentioned 
by name in a list of “ Mozart’s posthumous works ” 

It is quite likely that soon after its establishment the Bureau d’Arts 
approached Constanze with the request to be allowed to publish an 
unknown work from Mozart’s remains, and that she gave the firm the 
manuscript of the D minor Fantasy just as it stood, i.e. unfinished. She 
was able to risk this without a qualm, since she had never so much as 
mentioned the piece either to André or to Breitkopf. We may thus be 
relatively certain that the Bureau’s first edition is a case of a publication 
based on an autograph and authorized by Constanze. In this connection 
it is interesting to establish Constanze’s principles with regard to the 
question of her husband’s fragmentary works. On September roth 1800 
she wrote to André" : 

You say that the Mozart fragments should be your property if they are published, 
whoever may have completed them. If that were so, even my own son could not 
undertake to finish them. However, I still feel strongly inclined to publish them, or get 
them published, just as they are, and so make them generally available. ‘Through my death 
or some other chance they might easily fall into strange hands and be put to a wrong 
use. Printing would be a safeguard against that. If anyone then wished to venture on the 
task of completing them, nobody could stop him. [My italics.] 


This letter seems to be of the utmost importance in connection with the 
present subject. 

When the first series of the Breitkopf & Hartel ‘ Guvres ’ approached 
its completion the Leipzig firm must have been anxious to add the 
D minor Fantasy to its edition. Whether it came to an understanding 
with the Bureau d’Arts about a reprint of this fine, effective and not too 
difficult piece, as we may surely suppose, or whether it was made without 
inquiry, is of no great importance. What interests us is the fact that 
Breitkopf did not wish to publish any “ unfinished ”’ work and therefore 
commissioned someone to complete the Fantasy. This may have been 
done by the cantor of St. Thomas’s Church, August Eberhard Miller, 
an intimate friend of Gottfried Christoph Hartel’s, who was doubtless 
concerned in the edition of the ‘ Guvres’ and at that time produced a 
series of vocal scores of Mozart’s operas. If so, this otherwise rather dry 
musician did by no means a bad piece of work in this case, and nobody 
since the year 1806 has ever seriously found fault with it. He followed 
the dominant-seventh chord, at which the original edition breaks off, 
with, first of all, a repetition of the theme of the D major allegretio an 
octave lower; thereupon he resumes the first two bars of that theme once 


5. K.399-Book VI, 14 (without the fragmentary Sarabande); K.401—Book VIII, 5; K.402 
= Book IX, 1. 

*. In Book V B. & H. were much more conscientious, for in publishing the 30 songs it contains they gave 
a detailed account in a preface of the originals on which they had based their edition. 

1. Edited by C. B. Oldman in Emily Anderson's ‘ Letters of Mozart and his Family’, London, 1938, 
Vol. iii, p. 1451 ff. 
11. Oldman-Anderson, Vol. iii, p .1483. 
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more and adds four bars of his own invention by way of a characteristically 
Mozartian final flourish. 

It has always been assumed that Mozart intended the D minor 
Fantasy for an introduction to a sonata (as in the case of the great C minor 
Fantasy, K. 475), but it is quite possible that a fugue was meant to follow, 
as in the case of K. 394.1% The usual assignation of the work to the 
year 1782 is difficult to substantiate, but it is by this time “ traditional ””} ; 
and it would seem quite natural for it to belong to that time, of which 
Abert says: ‘“‘ The great number of works left unfinished [in 1782-84] 
is characteristic ’.4* What is certain is that the Fantasy is mentioned 
neither in Mozart’s own manuscript list, which is supposed to contain 
all the works composed after February 1784, nor anywhere in his 
correspondence. 

Regarding the criticism of this piece and of its conclusion, it is 
interesting to note that Otto Jahn, who is generally regarded as outmoded 
to-day, but had very sensitive musical feelings all the same, says in his 
great Mozart biography :'® 


The engaging and tender theme which appears last . . . [is] first interrupted and 
then quickly led to the conclusion, which pacifies but does not satisfy us (my italics) and 
thus lets the whole work too appear as but a presage of something greater. 


Georges de Saint-Foix has an analysis of the piece in his article 
‘Mozart et les écoles du Nord’ in the 1933 Mozart number of ‘ La 
Revue musicale ’.1* He says of the ending only that it “ s’achéve brusque- 
ment et brillamment’”’. He too, then, was struck by the’fact that there 
is something rather abrupt about it. 

How would Mozart himself have finished the piece, or what did he 
intend to append to it? I fear that this question will remain unanswered 
for ever and that we shall have to resign ourselves to continue playing 


this endearing work with the ten “ spurious ”’ final bars first added to it 
in the Breitkopf edition of 1806. 


12. With the author’s consent I venture to air a notion that suggested itself to me, but with which he hesitates 
to associate himself, although he thinks it of sufficient interest to be mentioned. The Fantasy in C minor, 
K. 475, written in 1785, is later in date than the C minor Sonata, K. 457 (1784) to which it became attached, 
apparently at Mozart’s own wish, since the two works were published together in 1785 as ‘ Fantaisie et 
Sonate’, dedicated to Mile. Therése de Trattnern It seems to me that if Mozart had planned a similar 
twin-work in 1782 there would have been a sonata in D minor (or possibly in D major, since the D minor 
Fantasy ends in the major) already in existence to which he could have appended the Fantasy by a similar 
afterthought. But there is none anywhere in the neighbourhood of the Fantasy, so far as we know. On the 
other hand there is the C major Fantasy and Fugue, K. 394, almost next door in Kéchel, although it must be 
said that in the Einstein edition it is separated more widely, the two new numbers being 383a and 385g 
respectively. Also, there are a good many unfinished fugues in the catalogue, all dating from this very period, 
and of course Mozart may have begun even more of them than anybody can tell, But perhaps speculation 
need not go so far: there is an unfinished fugue listed by Einstein as 383b and tentatively dated by him 
“* Spring 1782”, which may very well apply also to the D minor Fantasy, although he places it somewhat 
later in the list. Was not the Fantaisie d’ introduction very likely designed as an introduction to that fugue ? 
The problem is complicated by the fact that Einstein designates this fugue, of which only 16 bars are extant, 
as being in F major, although it previously appeared as No, 40 in Kéchel’s supplement labelled ‘ Fugue in 
D minor’. Well, the eight bars quoted in Kéchel-Einstein might just as well be in D minor ; indeed it seems 
certain that Einstein would himself have agreed to Kéchel’s designation if he had not seen the whole fragment 
of sixteen bars at Salzburg and identified them with an Allegro in F major, 6—8 time, previously listed 
separately in Kiéchel’s supplement as No. 33. Still, it does seem possible that he was led by this identification 


into regarding the — as being in F major, but that even to the extent of sixteen bars the key may still 
remain ambiguous 


13- Cf. Kichel-Einstein, p. 496. 
M4. Abert-Jahn, ‘ W. A. Mozart’, Leipzig, 1921, Vol. ii, p. 96. 
15- First edition, 1859, Vol. iv, p. 16 ; reprinted unchanged in the second, third and fourth editions. 


7 16- Later reprinted unaltered in Vol. iii of the great work on Mozart by (Wyzéwa and) de Saint-Foix, 
‘aris, 1036. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF OPERA—II 


By Epwarp J. Dent 


In the previous paper I discussed the nomenclature of Italian category- 
titles of opera ; in this one I shall survey French, German and English 
opera. I may remind the reader that, as before, when I print the word 
opera in ordinary roman type I mean it to be taken as the English word 
signifying musical drama ; opera in italics, without an accent, is the Italian 
word in any of its Italian meanings ; opéra with an accent is the French 
word, and for German I shall have to use both Opera, as a foreign word 
imported into German in early years, and later on the modern German 
form Oper. 
FRANCE 

The first opera of any kind performed in Paris was an Italian opera 
imported by Cardinal Mazarin in February or March 1645; it is not 
known what its title was or who was the composer. Henry Pruniéres at 
one time thought it might have been Marazzoli’s ‘ Nicandro e Fileno ’, 
and I unfortunately copied this statement into my own book ‘ Foundations 
of English Opera ’ (Cambridge, 1928) without being aware that Pruniéres 
had already discovered his mistake and recanted it in ‘La Revue 
musicale ’, August 1922. In December 1645 another Italian opera was 
performed, ‘ La finta pazza’, by Sacrati (first performed at Venice in 
1641); in February 1646 Cavalli’s ‘ Egisto ’ was given by singers specially 
sent over from Italy. A year later (March 2nd 1647) Luigi Rossi’s 
* Orfeo ’ was produced at the Palais Royal, being the first Italian opera 
definitely commissioned for Paris. The next Italian opera was not 
performed until 1653—‘ Le nozze di Peleo e di Teti’, music by Carlo 
Caproli, which combined the Italian opera with the French ballet de cour; 
Lulli, then aged twenty-four, took part in it as a dancer. 

Here we must mention a predecessor of French opera, the tragédie 4 
machines, a type of musical drama performed at the Théatre du Marais. 
These were not operas, but plays with occasional songs and ballets, 
depending largely on scenic effects for their principal attraction. They 
must have been rather like the “* operas ’’ of Purcell. The most important 
of these was ‘ Androméde’ by Pierre Corneille, for which Dassoucy 
provided the music. The first French opera seems to have been ‘ Le 
Triomphe de |l’Amour sur des bergers et bergéres ’, words by C. de Beys, 
music by Michel de La Guerre, performed at the Louvre in 1655. La 
Guerre makes a definite claim that this was the first of all French operas 
in a dedicatory letter to Louis XIV in 1662. In this letter he calls the 
work (which he names by its title) “‘ une Comédie frangaise en Musique ” 
In 1659 Perrin and Cambert produced what they also claimed to be the 
first French opera, generally called ‘ La Pastorale d’Issy ’ from the place 
at which it was performed. The printed title is ‘“* Premiére Comédie 
Frangoise en Musique, Representée en.France. Pastorale. Mise en 
Musique par Monsieur Camber ”’ 

Two more Italian operas were produced in Paris, ‘ Xerse ’ by Cavalli 
in 1660 and ‘ Ercole amante ’ by the same composer in 1662, after which 
no more Italian operas were given in Paris until 1729. We come next to 
Cambert’s ‘ Pomone ’ (1671), long considered to be the first of all French 
operas, on the authority of Saint-Evremond. Perrin’s patent conferred in 
1669 gives him authority to “ faire chanter de pareilles Opera ou repré- 
sentations en musique en vers francois ’’, and ‘ Pomone ’ inaugurated the 
‘** Académie Royale des Opera ” as it was then called. The work itself 


is described as “‘ opera ou representation en musique”. Cambert’s 
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next work (1672) is called ‘Opéra, pastorale héroique des Peines et 
des Plaisirs de l’Amour’, “en vers lyriques, representée en musique ”’. 
According to Castil-Blaze (‘ L’Opéra-Italien,’ Paris, 1856), “le mot opera 
devint francais en 1671 ; l'abbé de Marolles, Despréaux et La Bruyére, 
écrivant a cette époque, lui donnent un accent aigu sur I’e, une s au 
pluriel . . . Malgré le bon exemple donné . . . opéra n’a pas pris 
généralement |’s au pluriel que plus de cent ans aprés”’. 

These early French operas are all of the pastoral type and therefore 
could not achieve much in the way of drama. Marmontel in his 
‘ Eléments de littérature ’ points out that bergeries are bound to be very 
limited in their scope; even the best of them, such as Tasso’s ‘ Aminta ’ 
and Guarini’s ‘ Pastor fido’ are rather dull, he says, because they are 
inevitably wanting in chaleur, a quality which he considers essential to 
drama. The early French composers of pastorales had no idea of really 
dramatic music, and were trying to achieve a sort of opera that should 
consist entirely of airs without any recitatives. 

Meanwhile Moliére in 1661 had invented the form of the comédte-ballet. 
This is not an opera at all, but a spoken comedy in which ballets are 
introduced and made integral to the play. They are also spread over 
various acts and not concentrated in one, in order that the dancers may 
appear in various costumes. The typical comédie-ballet is ‘ Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme ’ of 1670; and in 1671 Moliére and Lully produced another 
comédie-ballet, ‘ Psyché’, in which there is a great deal of music, although 
the action of the play takes place entirely in spoken dialogue. The 
operatic importance of this form lies in its influence on English opera, 
Rolland (‘Les Origines du théatre lyrique moderne’, Paris, 1894) 
mentions also another type of comedy with music called comédie de 
chansons or comédie en chansons, the first of which was published in 1640, 
apparently anonymously. Rolland attributes the authorship to Timothée 
de Chillac and Ch. Beys, and as he describes it as an anticipation of 
* The Beggar’s Opera ’ we may assume that the songs were not composed 
for the play, but were popular songs of all sorts. 

Lully’s first opera, ‘ Les Festes de l’Amour et de Bacchus ’ (1672), is 
called pastorale, but from ‘ Cadmus et Hermione’ (1673) onwards all his 
operas are called tragédie lyrique, with the exception of ‘ Le Carnaval, 
mascarade pastiche’ (1675), ‘ Le Triomphe de l’Amour, ballet royal ’ 
(1681), ‘ L’Idylle sur la Paix, pastorale’ and ‘ L’Eglogue de Versailles, 
divertissement’ (both of 1685) ; in the same year also ‘ Le Temple de la Paix, 
opéra-ballet’, and finally ‘ Acis et Galathée, pastorale héroique’ (1686). 

Opera in France was always a much more literary affair“ than in 
other countries, even during the seventeenth century, when in Italy and 
in England as well the literary element was considered seriously important. 
One has to insist on this very firmly in these days, because modern writers 
on music are all more or less inclined to take it for granted that the 
libretto of an opera is beneath contempt as a matter of course—a view 
very naturally shared by writers on literature who happen to be un- 
musical by temperament. Not that all French critics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were in agreement as to the literary values of 
opera; some regarded opera as a degradation of tragedy and a sign of 
general decadence, whereas others, such as J. F. Marmontel, who himself 
wrote librettos for Piccinni, accept opera as a natural development, on a 
level with tragedy and epic. It is at any rate a fact that Quinault’s 
librettos were read as literature with the profoundest admiration and 
respect long after Lully’s music had been forgotten. 

Paul-Marie- Masson (* L’Opéra de Rameau ’, Paris, 1930) points out 
that the opera libretto was of necessity shorter than a tragedy, because the 
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rate of delivery in singing was necessarily slower than that in speaking. 
He also observes that the opera-librettist exhibits on the stage many 
things which the writer of tragedy merely describes. Here Masson seems 
to miss out an intermediate step which is explained differently by 
Marmontel (‘ Eléments de littérature’, Paris, 1787): Marmontel says 
that epic poetry takes away tragedy from the actual theatre into the larger 
theatre of the reader’s imagination and takes occasion to transform its 
whole character by the superposition of le merveilleux, after which the muse 
of opera brings it back to the stage and enhances all the effects of the 
merveilleux by making them visible and setting them to nmusic. He 
illustrates this with a concrete example, the story of Armida and Rinaldo, 
seen first as a tragedy, in which Armida is simply a queen of Phoenicia 
who by her grace and beauty attracts Rinaldo, gives him a refuge, falls 
herself in love with him, grants him every favour and finally sees him 
abandon her for the pursuit of /a gloire. Armida and Rinaldo are in this 
stage real persons, obviously very like Dido and Aineas, the tragedy is an 
affair of their own human hearts. In epic poetry the whole story is 
enveloped in an atmosphere of magic and mystery; Armida becomes an 
enchantress like Circe. If we look back to Dido and Aineas we note the 
difference at once; Dido has no magical element about her and is simply 
a human being. The magical element is to some extent present in Virgil’s 
epic, but it is in Purcell’s opera that this element becomes a dominating 
factor. The same thing happens when the story of Armida and Rinaldo 
is adapted by Quinault for the lyric stage. 

Herein lies the essential difference between the French type of opera 
and the Italian, at any rate the Italian opera of Apostolo Zeno and 
Metastasio. The Italian operas had started with mythology and magic, 
but as soon as opera became commercialized their subjects had moved 
more and more towards the historical and human. The later seventeenth 
century is a transition-period. 

The explanation given by Marmontel is that as long as opera was the 
entertainment of princes it kept up its mythological character because 
the princes could afford to pay the enormous expenses of it; and that is 
certainly true of the dynastic operas performed in Germany, especially 
at Vienna. The commercial opera was forced to abandon the magical 
element because the towns which supported it could not find the money 
for these extravagances. As far as Venice is concerned, it is true that the 
magicab element was kept up as long as the great Venetian families who 
ran the opera houses were willing to do so at a loss. Zeno’s name is 
naturally associated with that of the Emperor Charles VI, who appointed 
him poeta cesareo, but that was not until 1715, and he had begun his career 
as a librettist twenty years before that date. During those twenty years 
most of his operas were written for: Venice, and it is quite possible that 
there were economic reasons as well as purely literary ones for his reform 
of the musical drama on the model of Racine’s tragedies. Although Zeno 
went back to French principles of dramatic construction—in which he 
was followed by Metastasio—there was none the less a profound difference 
between the French and Italian operatic principles; the French had 
from much earlier times found Italian music too violent and passionate 
for good taste, but at the same time they gradually became fascinated by 
the purely musical charm of its melody as compared with the lower 
emotional level of French music. The French, however, if Marmontel 
is to be taken as an authority, considered that the Italians had ruined 


.» tragedy by setting it to music, because the recitativo secco never had the 


vehemence and energy of passionate speech, and all interest really became 
concentrated in the arias at the end of each scene (the word “ scene ” 
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must here be taken in the French sense). Italian audiences were frankly 
bored by the recitative and the opera inevitably became nothing more 
than a concert in costume. 

French critics sometimes condemned the perpetual introduction of 
gods and goddesses, in whose actions nobody could really take any interest; 
but Marmontel points out that the deities only supply le mobile of the 
drama. The real drama is not concerned with Venus, Jupiter and 
Neptune, but with the emotions of Phaedra, Orestes or Iphigenia; the 
human heart remains the same, whether in ancient Greece or in 
eighteentli-century France, or indeed anywhere at any period, and it is 
out of the emotions of the human heart that all tragedy is fundamentally 
constructed. 

One of the most characteristic features of all French operas is the 
choral ballet which is technically called féte; it is the function of the poet 
to introduce one of these fétes into each act if possible, and they supply 
for the audience an agreeable relief from the relentlessness of continuous 
tragedy. The duty of opera is to be pleasing, and this effect is obtained 
by what Marmonte! calls chiaroscuro, borrowing a word from the painters: 

Et n’en déplaise aux froids enthousiastes 

Du genre noir, j’oserais parier 

Qu’on s’ennuiera de ne voir que du sombre, 
Entremélons la lumiére avec l’ombre : 

Le don de plaire est l’art de varier. 
Laissez-moi donc, fat-ce dans I’ Elégie, 

Du clair-obscur employer la magie ; 

Car je suis peintre et non pas teinturier. 


The pastoral, as we see, survived for some time in the opera after it 


had become extinct as a form of spoken drama. Thanks to Theocritus 
and Virgil, shepherds enjoyed a privileged position in al) literature. 
Dryden, in his preface to ‘ Albion and Albanius ’, cites ‘ I] pastor fido ’ 
as the ideal model of operatic poetry, and considers that although super- 
natural persons are the most proper for an opera, ‘“‘ meaner persons may 
sometimes be gracefully introduced ”’, especially shepherds “‘ as of all 
Callings the most innocent, the most happy’, and because owing to 
their almost entirely idle employment they had most leisure to make 
verses and to be in love. Marmontel’s view is that the pastoral 
idiom is no use for the stage; he is evidently rather bored even with 
‘Il pastor fido’ and ‘ Aminta’. Shepherds are not sufficiently grand 
personages for tragedy, and they are too ignorant and stupid to be subjects 
for real comedy. Masson points out that Lully’s ‘ Roland ’, although 
described as tragédie lyrique, might equally well be classed-as a pastorale 
héroique, because it combines the two genres: one of the finest scenes in it, 
in fact, is that in which the hero Roland encounters a troop of shepherds 
and shepherdesses celebrating a rustic wedding. 

The next phase of French opera was the opéra-ballet. Marmontel 
defines it as “ un spectacle composé d’actes détachés quant a |’action, 
mais réunis sous une idée collective’. Each act is a little opera in itself, 
in which dramatic action is reduced to a minimum in order to provide 
time for music and dancing. One of the authorities mentions criettes, 
and here we may learn from Marmontel exactly what the ariette was : 
it was the Italian arietta, diminutive of aria, and meant an air in which 
vocal virtuosity was the chief attraction. It had come to France first 
from Italian opera buffa and had then been imitated by the French com- 
posers; but by the time Marmontel wrote French comic opera had 
already developed into a type of its own, and he says that it now employed 
“ des chants qui avaient eux-mémes du caractére et de l’expression ’ 
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Lully had died in 1687 and the Lullian type of opera may be said to 
have died with him, not so much on account of his own death as because 
Louis XIV was growing old and also more and more devout. The king 
ceased to take an interest in the opera and Versailles ceased to be the 
centre of its organization. Opera was supported by the wealthy nobles 
and by the new caste of the grands financiers. It is the period of the féle 
galante, although that term had been used as far back as 1664 in * Les 
plaisirs de l’ile enchantée’ by Moliére and Lully. Masson says of the 
new type of entertainment that it corresponded to the pictorial style of 
Watteau and expressed the desire for “ une tranquillité heureuse, toute 
vouée aux délices de l'amour’. The supporters of serious tragedy had 
for a long time disapproved of these prolonged glorifications of /’amour in 
opera and considered them to be nothing short of lascivious. To the 
modern student of opera it seems inconceivable that any one should have 
taken them so seriously: the operatic love-making, especially when 
carried out in chorus, seems to us purely conventional, as in some of the 
scenes of Purcell’s operas. 

It must be remembered that the opera did not entirely destroy the 
ballet as an entertainment by itself; but the later ballets of Lully have 
a large amount of vocal music, songs and choruses to which there was 
dancing. The genuine ballet thus became more like an opera, and the 
tendency of pure opera was always towards ballet, so that cases exist 
in which it is difficult to draw an exact line, at any rate from a modern 
point of view. The first typical example of oféra-ballet is ‘ L’ Europe 
galante ’, words by A. Houdar de La Motte, music by Campra (1697); 
it consists of a prologue and four entrées, ‘ La France’, ‘ L’Espagne ’, 
‘L’Italie’ and *‘ La Turquie’. ‘The word entrée is equivalent to act, 
and we see it in some of the English operas of the seventeenth century too 
as entry. It was derived from the much older French entertainment, the 
ballet de cour or ballet a entrées, resembling more or less the English 
masque of the period of Charles I, which was of course imitated from it. 
Rameau’s librettist Cahusac points out that it was a complete break 
with the operas of Quinault. 

Later on we find the terms ballet héroique and opéra-ballet hérotque, but 
it seems difficult to define them exactly ; /Aérofque may refer either to 
characters belonging to the heroic age or to actions that may be considered 
tragic. 

The comic element had been admitted to the ballet in the age of Lully, 
who was indeed a great master of comic effects, but it had found no place 
in the tragédie lyrique. Here we note another contrast between French 
and Italian opera, for Italian opera had made use of comedy quite early 
in the seventeenth century, and the comic servants had been indis- 
pensable figures even in the grandiose heroic operas of the Venetian 
theatres. It was not until Metastasio that the comic element was removed 
entirely from the opera seria, and even then comic intermezzi were per- 
formed between the acts. The first real comic opera in French is a work 
by Jean-Joseph Mouret, ‘ Les Festes de Thalie’, described as an opéra- 
ballet (Paris, 1714) and consisting of three one-act comic operas entitled 
respectively ‘ La Folie’, “ La Femme’ and ‘ La Veuve’. It was revived 
several times with modifications, the last occasion being in 1778. In the 
same year, 1714, Mouret produced another comic opera which was 
privately produced at the palacesof the Duchesse de Maine at Sceaux 
as an opéra-ballet called ‘ Le Mariage de Ragonde et de Colin, ou La 
Veillée de village’. Like the other comic opera it was in three acts. 
Four years after the composer’s death it was performed for the first time 
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at the Paris Opéra as ‘ Les Amours de Ragonde’ (1742), comédie en 
musique. 

wl scriptural subjects were not considered impossible on the F rench 
stage. Montéclair composed a ‘Jephté, tragédie tirée de l’Ecriture 
Sainte ’, which was produced at the Opéra in 1733. The author, Simon- 
Joseph de Pellegrin, defends his employment of the ballet on the ground 
that the art of the dance belonged to all peoples and to all times, 
emphasizing the fact that Jephtha’s daughter went before him with 
timbrels and dances. 

Quite apart from the comédie en musique stood the parodies or opéras- 
comiques en vaudevilles, the complicated history of which has only recently 
been cleared up by an American scholar.* These began with parodies of 
the court operas, performed by the Comédiens italtens du roi, who had 
originally been a troupe of Italian actors of the commedia dell’ arte type, 
acting the conventional! Italian harlequinades for the amusement of the 
French court. In their earlier days they despised the French actors who 
learned their parts by heart and had no individual imagination, but as 
time went on the Italians were obliged to iearn to act in French them- 
selves in order to be properly understood by their audiences. This 
necessitated writing down their improvised or rather traditional plays, 
and in 1701 Evaristo Gherardi, a well-known Harlequin, published 
collections of these in French covering a period of about twenty years. 
Among these are the parodies of the court operas, dating from the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. The first is ‘ L’Opéra de Campagne 
ou La Critique de l’Opéra’ (1692) by Dufresny, which is a parody of 
Lully’s ‘ Armida ’ (1686). The music was a mixture of airs from Lully 
sung to ludicrous words and of popular songs which were known as 
pont-neuf or vaudeville. ‘The derivation of the word vaudeville has been 
much disputed; pont-neuf is derived from the well-known bridge in the 
middle of Paris, where these topical songs were first made known to the 
public. In those days the topical songs fulfilled the function of the 
modern comic papers, a form of journalism which did not begin until 
about 1785. Most of these early parodies are called critique de l’opéra, 
as a Category-title, and as a rule they came out about three weeks after 
the production of the opera parodied. This amusement did not last very 
long, for Mme de Maintenon took offence at it for some reason or other, 
and the Italian actors were dismissed in 1697. They had, however, one 
faithful supporter in court circles, the Duchesse d’Orléans, better known 
perhaps as Liselotte, alias Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatinate, a German 
princess whose very outspoken letters have for a long time been the 
delight of German readers. Here is what she writes to her sister about the 
Italian comedians and their dismissal : 

Marly, den 4 Juli 1698. 

Ich habe Euch schon letztmal meine Meinung geschrieben iiber die pfarrn und 
pfatfen so die Comedien verbietten, sage also weiter nichts drauff als nur dass wen 
die herrn Ein wenig weitier als Ihre Nass selien wollten wiirden sie begreifen dass 
der gemeinen leute gelt ahn den Comedien nicht iibel ahngelegt ist. Erstlich seind 
die Comedianten arme teuffel so ihr leben dadurch gewinnen, zum andern so macht 
die comedie freude, freude gibt gesundheit, gesundheit starke, starke macht besser 
arbeiten also sollten sie Es mehr gebieten als verbieten.3 


1. Masson’s statements about this work are slightly misleading, as he compresses his information and 
gives the opera only the name under which it was revived Loewenberg gives full details and makes it clear 
that although the work was first performed in 1714 it was not given the title of comédie en musique until the 
revival in 1742. 

®. Francis J. Carmody, ‘ Le Répertoire de l’Opéra-Comique en vaudevilles de 1708 & 1764’ (University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1933.) 

3. I have already written to you recently my opinion of the priests and prelates who forbid the comedies, and 
will thus say no more about it than this: if their reverences would but a little ond their own noses, 
they would grasp that the common people’s money is not ill-spent on the comedies. irstly, the comedians 
are poor devils who make their living thereby ; secondly, the comedy gives pleasure, pleasure gives health, 
health strength, strength makes for better work, so that they should rather prescribe than proscribe it. 
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Liselotte, it will be observed, here anticipates the National Socialists in 
preaching the doctrine of Kraft durch Freude. 

The Italian comedians were actually the first to make use of the term 
opéra-comique with ‘ Arlequin Roland furieux, Opéra comique’, 1697. 
The next steps were taken by the Thédtre de la Foire, by which is understood 
the various little theatres of the two great fairs of Paris, the Foire Saint- 
Germain and the Foire Saint-Laurent. At that time the Opéra, the 
Comédie Frangaise and the Comédie Italienne were privileged theatres, 
like Drury Lane and Covent Garden in London up to 1843, and they did 
everything they could to prevent the performance of plays by the minor 
theatres, just as Drury Lane and Covent Garden did. In Paris, however, 
the Revolution destroyed the privilege in 1791, more than half a century 
before that was achieved for London. The leader of the Théétre de la 
Foire from 1712 onwards was Lesage, the famous author of ‘ Gil Blas ’, 
who continued the tradition of the operatic parodies en vaudevilles up to 
about the middle of the century. In 1716 the Italians were restored to 
favour at court, and the title of Opéra-Comique for the institution dates 
from 1715 when an agreement was executed between the Italian comedians 
and the Opéra. But the new institution saw many ups and downs, and 
it was not until 1762 that the modern Opéra-Comique came into being 
with the union of the Théatre de la Foire Saint-Germain and the Comédie 
Italienne. Mr. Carmody gives 1764 as the last date for the vaudevilles; 
the fact was that the visit of the Bouffons italiens in 1752 had decided the 
battle in favour of the Italian style and in favour, really, of comic opera 
all over Europe as against opera seria. Sedaine, the librettist of the new 
movement, was definitely opposed to vaudevilles, and it is mainly to him 
that we owe the final acceptance of the principle that the music for a 
comic opera should be composed specially for it by one single composer. 
A similar change was taking place in England, but it was a very long 
time before England definitely adopted the doctrine of the single composer. 

In France there was always a certain tendency to regard the author 
of the words as a more important person than the composer of the music. 
This accounts for the fact that the new type of comic opera was almost 
always called comédie mélée d’ariettes, a category-title which continues into 
the nineteenth century. It includes such diverse types of musical drama 
as Beaumarchais’ ‘ Le Barbier de Séville’ and Dalayrac’s ‘ Camille ’. 
It must be borne in mind that the category-titles of French full scores and 
French librettos do not always coincide exactly. Many operas are called 
simply comédie in the full score and comédie mélée d’ariettes in the libretto; 
but this is easily explained: in the score the word comédie is followed 
immediately by mise en musique par whatever the name of the composer 
may be, whereas the libretto is printed from the author’s point of view. 
Other titles are opéra comique and opéra bouffon, both comparatively rare, 
as well as comédte lyrique. 

The romantic age may be said to begin with Monsigny’s ‘ Le 
Déserteur ’, which from the first (1769) was called drame .. . mélé de 
musique. After the Revolution we find various new types of titles. 
Kreutzer’s ‘ Lodoiska’ (1791) is still called comédie mélée d’ariettes, but 
Cherubini’s opera of the same name and year is called comédie héroique. 
During the revolutionary period we have to bear in mind that most of the 
famous French operas were of the opéra-comique type, with spoken dialogue, 
sometimes in verse sometimes in prose. Even Cherubini’s ‘ Médée’ 
(1797) has spoken dialogue ; the musical recitatives of the German 
editions were composed by Franz Lachner. ‘ Médée ’, like many other 
works of the period, is called simply opéra ; up to the Revolution the title 
of tragédie lyrique is still kept up for works performed at the Opéra, where 
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spoken dialogue had never been admitted. Thus, among Cherubini’s 
operas ‘ Démophoon’ (1788) is a tragédie lyrique and ‘ Eliza’ (1794) an opéra. 

We may note the titles of Gluck’s operas in Paris: ‘ Orphée et 
Euridice, drame héroique’ (1774) ; another edition of 1782 calls it 
opéra a grand spectacle. ‘The contemporary full score calls it tragédie and 
opéra en trois actes. Note that the first score of the Italian ‘ Orfeo ed 
Euridice ’, printed in Paris, 1764, calls the work azione teatrale, which as 
we have seen in the previous paper was one of the exceptional titles used 
in Vienna especially for occasional court entertainments on a smaller 
scale than the dramma per musica. This must be remembered because a 
few writers in England and Germany, misled by Wagner’s use of the word 
Handlung, have supposed that Gluck, like Wagner, despised the word 
Oper and wished to give his work a new and peculiar name. ‘ Alceste’ 
(1776) is called tragédie or tragédie-opéra ; the two ‘ Iphigénies ’ are called 
tragédie; ‘ Armide’ is drame héroique, ‘ Cythére assiégée’ opéra ballet 
and ‘ Echo et Narcisse’ drame lyrique. 

Returning to the post-revolutionary period, we find Lesueur’s ‘ La 
Caverne ’ (1793), drame lyrique; ‘ Adam ’, tragédie-lyrique religieuse (1809) ; 
* Ossian ou Les Bardes ’, opéra (1804). Most of Méhul’s operas are called 
simply opéra or opéra comique. An exception of importance is Gaveaux’s 
‘Léonore ou L’Amour conjugal’, fait historique espagnol (1798). The 
general tendency from the beginning of the nineteenth century is to make 
opéra the standard title, but tragédie lyrique survives as late as Spontini’s 
* Olimpie ’ (1826); all Spontini’s great operas were called by this name. 
Carafa’s ‘ Masaniello’ (1827) is called drame historique, but Auber’s ‘ La 
Muette de Portici ’ (1828) simply opéra ; Auber however (or Scribe) calls 
* Gustave III’ opéra historique. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
standard titles are opéra and opéra-comique. It was not until after the 
influence of Wagner began to be felt that composers and librettists in 
France began to seek for peculiar titles. Wagner, whether composers in 
other countries admired his music or not, had a very widespread influence 
in making musicians discontented with the conventional idea of opera, 
German, French or Italian, and one of the results of this influence is a 
desire to create new types of libretto, such as the libretto in prose instead 
of verse. Another tendency due in the main to Wagner is the more 
frequent abandonment of spoken dialogue and the construction of operas, 
even of comic operas, as continuous musical wholes. These things may 
be considered irrelevant to the subject of these papers, but they cannot 
be passed over, because certain French writers have insisted that the title 
opéra-comique cannot be rightly given to operas, whatever their type of 
subject, unless they consist of separate musical numbers interspersed with 
spoken dialogue. Along with opéra-comique of this type we must mention 
the categories of opérette, the invention of which is attributed to Hervé, 
along with the appropriate word of his coining, musiquette, and also of 
opéra-bouffe, immortalized by Offenbach. Bouffe, it may be mentioned, is 
not properly a French word at all, but is an adaptation of the Italian 
word buffa; bouffon on the other hand has a respectable ancestry as a much 
older derivation from buffone and is as much French as buffoon is English. 

What we may call experimental titles of the more modern period are 
sometimes interesting, but they can never be considered as standard 
categories; indeed the authors’ and composers’ main object has been to 
emphasize their supposed uniqueness. Charpentier calls ‘ Louise ’ (1900) 
a roman musical ; Massenet’s ‘ Grisélidis’ (1g01) is a conte lyrique ; his 
‘Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame’ (1902) a miracle ; Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande ’ (1902) is no more than a drame lyrique. We see Wagnerian 
influence in the title action dramatique for d’Indy’s ‘ Fervaal ’ (1897) and 
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action musicale for his ‘ L’Etranger ’ (1903). Roman musical appears again 
in.1923 with Milhaud’s ‘ La Brebis égarée’ and Jongen’s ‘ Thomas 
L’Agnelet ’ (1924). A more curious title is that of Milhaad’s ‘ Le Pauvre 
Matelot ’ (1927) : complainte en trois actes. 


GERMANY 
The first German opera is the ‘ Dafne’ by Schiitz, the words trans- 
lated from Rinuccini by Martin Opitz (Torgau, 1627). The Saxon court 
diarist records merely ‘‘ den 13. [April 1627] agirten die [Dresdener Hof-] 
Musikanten musicaliter eine Pastoral Tragicomédie von der Daphne”. 
While Vienna began at once with Italian operas, some of the northern 
courts made efforts for the performance of operas in German. At 
Brunswick, where opera was first introduced in 1639 and a permanent 
opera-house built in 1690, Duke Ulrich himself wrote the librettos for 
several operas on Biblical subjects. The earliest German opera for which 
the music has been preserved is Staden’s ‘ Seelewig ’, performed privately 
at Nuremberg in 1644; Loewenberg gives the full title as ‘ Das Geistliche 
Waldgedicht, oder Freudenspiel, genant Seelewig, Gesangsweis auf 
Italianische Art gesetzet’. The word Freudenspiel suggests that it may 
perhaps have been a school play, for H. J. Moser in his *‘ Geschichte der 
deutschen Musik’ (Stuttgart, 1922) mentions a musicalische Comedia on 
the subject of Mary Magdalene acted by small boys at Brunswick in 
1642 as part of a Freudenspiel. Both Protestants and Catholics seem to 
have encouraged school plays with songs, and Moser considers that the 
visit of the English actors early in the seventeenth century, with their 
jigs and drolls (farces sung to popular tunes) must have influenced the 
Germans in an operatic direction. If this influence came from England 
there might possibly have been some knowledge of the Elizabethan chorister 
plays and their songs ; but this can only be a matter of pure conjecture. 
The next surviving German opera (music lost) is ‘ Amelinde ’, called 
a Singe-Spiel, words by the Duke of Brunswick (1657), followed by another 
work of the same noble author, ‘ Orpheus aus Thracien ’ (Wolfenbiittel, 
1659). The music of both these operas, by J. J. Loewe, is lost. 
‘Orpheus’ is described as Tragisches Gedicht. The Hamburg opera 
begins in 1678 with Theile’s ‘Adam und Eva’. As a general rule all 
these German operas are called Singe-Spiel or Singspiel, but the word 
opera had already been used, as a foreign word, in German parlance. 
Sandberger* cites official documents giving permission to Johann Léhner, 
a local composer, to perform operas of his own (in German) in 1682 and 
1688 ; in both cases the word opera occurs : 
[November 23rd 1682] die aus dem italianischen in das teutsche tibersetzte 
musikalische komédi oder opera, wie es genennet wird. 
[September 11th 1688] Johann Léhnern soll man verstatten, dass er die aus 
dem Italianischen wohliibersetzte und von ihm componierfe Opera . 
vorstellen mége. 
Sandberger quotes other writings, both private letters and literary works, 
in which the German form of the word Oper or Opern (plural) and even 
Operetten occur; but this does not necessarily mean that such works were 
called Oper on their title-pages, any more than they were called opera on 
title-pages in Italy. Singe-Spiel is the usual title for the operas by Keiser 
and by Handel performed at Hamburg in the early years of the eighteenth 
century ; but we also find opera, e.g. ‘ Der kénigliche Printz Regnerus. 
In einer Opera auff dem Hamburgischen Schau-Platz vorgestellet ’, 
music by Schieferdecker, 1702. Albinoni’s ‘ Didone’, performed pre- 
sumably in Italian at Breslau (1726), has a German title and translation, 
and is called Musicalische Opera. ‘There seems to have been a general 
4. A. Sandberger, ‘ Gesammelte Aufsitze ’ (Munich, 1921). ‘ Zur Geschichte der Oper in Niirnberg ’. 
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tendency to call German operas Singspiele and to reserve the word Opera 
for operas performed in Italian. It will be observed that Singspiel at 
this period is used for completely serious operas; it was only towards the 
end of the century that the term implied a comic opera, 

The great period of comic opera begins in the second half of the 
century, and from about 1770 we find dozens of French comic operas 
appearing in German translations. Although Telemann had used the 
title musicalisches Lustspiel for his ‘ Der geduldige Socrates’ (Hamburg, 
1721) the word Lustspiel (which one would have thought to be the natural 
equivalent of the French comédie) is not used for the later type of comic 
opera. The term Singspiel is continued, but a great many works are now 
called komische Oper and even Operette. Schweitzer’s ‘ Alceste ’ (Weimar, 
1773), always regarded as the first German serious opera, is called in the 
libretto Singspiel, although it was in the style of Metastasio. It was a thin 
period for German opera, although a few poets and musicians were very 
much in earnest in their efforts to establish German opera on the grand 
scale. In 1775 Georg Benda produced his famous ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos, 
ein Duodrama mit Musick’ at Gotha, but this strictly speaking is not 
an opera at all but a spoken drama with musical accompaniment. This 
was what the Germans still call Melodrama or Melodram. The fashion 
started by Benda lasted almost to the end of the century and left many 
traces of its influence on later composers. Benda’s ‘ Romeo und Julie ’ 
(Gotha, 1776), which is a real opera, not a melodrama, is described as 
Schauspiel mit Gesang; UHolzbauer’s ‘ Giinther von Schwarzburg’ 
(Mannheim, 1777), another famous attempt at serious German opera, 
is called Singspiel. Salieri’s ‘ Der Rauchfangkehrer’ (Vienna, 1781) is 
called mustkalisches Lustspiel; Mozart’s ‘ Entfihrung aus dem Serail ’ 
(Vienna, 1782) Singspiel. Lustspiel mit Geséngen—the exact equivalent of 
comédie mélée d’ariettes—-is the description of Winter’s ‘ Der Bettelstudent’ 
(Munich, 1785) and Komédie mit Musik of Mozart’s ‘ Der Schauspieldirektor’ 
(Vienna, 1786). ‘Don Giovanni’ was also described inGerman as ein Singspiel. 

With Wranitzky’s ‘ Oberon’ (Vienna, 1789) we reach the beginning 
of a new age, for it is described (according to Loewenberg as romantisch 
komische Oper. Sonneck’s catalogue of the Library of Congress gives only 
a libretto of Hamburg, 1792, in which the opera is called ein romantisches 
Singspiel. W. Miiller’s ‘ Das Sonnenfest der Braminen ’ (Vienna, 1790) is 
called heroisch-komisches Original-Singspiel ; the elaborate title foreshadows 
the English playbills of the early nineteenth century. This is perhaps 
personally characteristic of Emanuel Schikaneder, who well knew the 
value of effective publicity. ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’, which properly speaking 
is a Singspiel, was described by him on the first playbill as Grosse Oper 
(1791). Siissmayr’s ‘Der Spiegel von Arkadien’ (Vienna, 1794), of 
which he wrote the libretto, is called grosse heroisch-komische Oper. ‘The 
adjective gross now becomes characteristic, just as in England the 
corresponding word grand, which dominated the musical life of the first 
fifty years or more of the nineteenth century—grand evening concert, 
grand pianoforte, grand symphony, grand concerto, grand septet, grand trio 
and so forth ; it was a word much beloved of managers and concert agents. 

Typical titles of the new movement are Kauer’s ‘ Das Donauweibchen’ 
(Vienna, 1798), ein romantisches komisches Volksmarchen mit Gesang ; Wenzel 
Miiller’s ‘ Die Teufelsmiihle am Wienerberg’ (Vienna, 1799), dster- 
reichisches Volksmarchen mit Gesang ; the words of both these are by the 
same author, K. F. Hensler. What an Austrian folk-tale was like may 
be imagined from ‘ Der eiserne Mann, oder die Drudenhéhle im Wiener- 
wald, cin ésterreichisches Volksmarchen mit Gesang ’, words by Leopold 
Huber, music by Wenzel Miiller, Vienna, 1801. There is a huge cast of 
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characters ranging from knights and squires to spirits and dwarfs. The 
opera begins in a forest by moonlight with a ruined castle ; Thilo, the 
hero, a knight, with other friends and the comic servant Kasperle, are 
led astray by a will-o’-the-wisp, like Purcell’s King Arthur. They sing : 
Ritter ! folget ohne Schrecken, 
Folget dieses Irrlichts Spur, 
Es wird uns den Weg entdecken, 
Mut gefasst, und folge nur ! 
The light disappears, on which they sing : 
Nun sind wir verloren, das Irrlicht ist fort, 
O weh uns! welch’ schrecklicher, finsterer Ort ! 
A red cock appears and crows three times ; witches and dwarfs come out 
of the ruined castle and welcome the knights : 
Wilkommen, ihr Herrn Passageurs ! 
Wir machen Euch unser Honneurs. 
Kehrt selig in unserm Pallaste nur ein, 
Frau Drude wird wohl noch im Negligée seyn. 

Amandine, a good fairy, appears disguised as an old woman and has 
a comic scene with Kasperle. I suspect that this is not borrowed from 
‘Die Zauberfléte ’, but that Schikaneder took the idea from some 
well-known episode of the Kasperle traditional comedy. The “ iron 
man” is a huge statue with a great club, who tells us that he is con- 
demned to stay there until his own son comes to fight with him; and he 
does not want to fight with him because he is afraid that his great club 
would zermalmen him altogether. Thilo is of course the son in question. 
Amandine appears in various disguises to help Thilo, just like Philidel in 
‘King Arthur’. At the end of Act III Thilo does fight with the Iron 
Man, but a Genius comes down and stops the combat with the words 
“* Jiingling ! Umarne Deinen Vater!” The old gentleman, it is 
explained, had murdered his wife after the birth of Thilo, for which he 
was condemned as penance to watch in armour by her grave until the 
son came to fight him. The dead lady is Amandine, who is seen in a 
coffin; after various magical episodes she comes to life as an ordinary 
person and the happy family is reunited. The curious thing about the 
story; to any confirmed opera-goer, is that Thilo has no love-affair with 
anybody and does not get paired off at the end. 

Another romantische Oper of the period was ‘ Almazinde ’ (Berlin, 1814), 
music by Bierey, a composer whose name is often found on title-pages as 
a maker of pianoforte arrangements of other people’s operas. It is the 
story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves. The robber captain in the first 
scene sings : Hauptmann : 

Wenn wild der Sturm im Walde braust, 
Der hohe Donner briillt ; 
Dem armen Wandrer cinsam graust, 
Von Finsternis umhiillt; 
Die Eul’ im alten Thurme haust, 
Ihn bang mit Aechzen fiillt : 
Chor. : 
Dann ziehn wir aus mit wildem Schall, 
Verderben folgt uns tiberall ! 
Hauptmann : 
Wenn an der Schlésser stolze Pracht 
Der Flamme gier’ger Zahn, 
Zertriimmernd alles, um sich nagt, 
Laut heult bethérter Wahn, 
Auf Rabenfliigeln Mitternacht 
Tief schweigend naht heran : 
Chor : 
Dann, bei der Flamme Flackerschein, 
Bricht furchtbar unsre Schaar herein ! 
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Carl Gollmick, a Frankfurt critic who published some collected essays 
in 1838, describes an incredibly romantic opera called ‘ Des Adler’s 
Horst ’, by Franz Glaser (Berlin, 1832), the words of which were written 
by the mother of Schopenhauer the philosopher. The scene is Switzerland. 
A baby, the child of parents who have quarrelled, is carried off by an 
eagle in view of the spectators. The last act shows the eagle’s nest on the 
top of a mountain, with the eagle hatching out its eggs, and the baby 
among them. A convenient thunderbolt strikes the nest and simul- 
taneously makes its fragments form a bridge by which the fainting mother, 
who has climbed up to rescue her child, is herself rescued. The bridge 
effect is a survival from Cherubini’s ‘ Lodoiska’ (1791). 

Gollmick, in a survey of German opera, names some thirty German 
composers who ought to be doing distinguished work for the stage ; but, 
he says, they get no chance : opera is all in the hands of a ring of con- 
ductor-composers. Gollmick evidently hates French and Italian operas, 
and says that in ten years’ time “ our stages, our singers and our public 
will be completely de-Germanized ”’ (total entdeutscht). He deplores the 
universal passion for opera and the complete neglect of orchestral and 
chamber music by the so-called persons of good taste. 

During the nineteenth century most German operas were called 
simply Oper, or grosse romantische Oper, komische Oper, as the case might be. 
The list of Wagner’s operas shows the gradual trend away from the con- 
ventional and “‘ un-German ” word Oper: his early operas, down to and 
including ‘ Lohengrin’, are all described as romantische Oper, or grosse 
romantische Oper, with the exception of ‘ Rienzi, grosse tragische Oper ’ 
and ‘ Das Liebesverbot ’, of which I can trace no category-title : it ought 
obviously to be komische Oper. ‘ Tristan und Isolde ’, however, is called 
eine Handlung. ‘ Die Meistersinger’ has no category-title. ‘ Der Ring’ 
is called Biahnenfestspiel and ‘ Parsifal’ ein Bahnenweihfestspiel. 

The example set by Wagner was followed to some extent by Richard 
Strauss, or more probably by his librettists. ‘ Feuersnot’ (1901) is called 
ein Sing-Gedicht: this is obviously an affectation of Hans von Wolzogen, 
creator of what in those days was called das Ueberbrettl (literary cabaret). 
‘Salome’ (1905) is a Drama; ‘ Elektra’ (1909) Tragédie, and ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’ (1911) Komédie fiir Musik—the word far shows clearly 
that this was the librettist’s title. After this Strauss reverts generally to 
Oper (‘ Ariadne’, 1912, ‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten’, 1919 and ‘ Die 
wgyptische Helena’, 1928); ‘ Josephslegende ’ (a ballet, not an opera) 
is called Handlung ; ‘ Intermezzo’ (1924) eine béirgerliche Komédie mit 
sinfonischen Zwischenspielen. ‘ Arabella’ (1933) is a lyrische Komédie, ‘ Die 
schweigsame Frau’ (1935) is a komische Oper. Pfitzner adopted the 
Wagnerian word Musikdrama for ‘Der arme Heinrich’ (1895) ; ‘ Das 
Herz ’ (1931) is Drama fair Musik. Mustkdrama is also the title of d’Albert’s 
popular opera ‘ Tiefland ’ (1903). Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und Gretel ’ 
(1894) is called Médrchenspiel and Rezniéek’s * Ritter Blaubart’ (1920) 
Marchenstiick. Pfitzner’s ‘ Palestrina’ (1917) is called Legende. 

Many of these titles are mere affectations and curiosities. In spite of 
Wagner many of the younger German composers, such as Hindemith 
and Berg, have reverted to the old-fashioned word Oper; and out of the 
more Germanic titles musikalisches Lustspiel, musikalische Komédie or 
Tragédie are the only ones that have become at all standardized. 


ENGLAND 


An account of the nomenclature of opera in England must begin at 
least with the mask, more commonly nowadays spelt masque, although it 
preceded the introduction of opera under its own name. We ought 
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perhaps to classify as primitive operas the plays of the Elizabethan 
choristers, since they included dramatic songs; but actually they are 
described merely as comedies. The word masque has survived in the sense 
of a semi-dramatic and musical entertainment down to our own day, 
but after the reign of Charles I it is very difficult to pin it down to an 
exact definition. In the seventeenth century it seems generally to mean 
a sort of opera that was performed by amateurs; this definition will fit 
Shirley’s ‘ Ajax and Ulysses’, Locke’s ‘Cupid and Death’, Milton’s 
*‘ Comus ’, Crowne’s ‘ Calisto’, and Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’. The 
title was no doubt kept up during the Commonwealth to save the reputa- 
tions of the promoters and performers, the masque havifig been in its 
palmy days acted mainly by amateurs. 

The first appearance of the word opera in English occurs in Evelyn’s 
Diary (1644), but we must note that firstly Evelyn is quoting it as a 
definitely Italian word, describing a show seen in Italy, and secondly, 
that Evelyn’s Diary was not published until a long time afterwards. The 
first printed use of the word opera as an English word is sp D’Avenant’s 
* The First Dayes Entertainment at Rutland House ’ (1656) in which the 
Prologue says : 

Think this your passage, and the narrow way 

To our Elisian field, the Opera : 
but for the present opera had to be disguised under the title of moral 
representation in recitative musick. The actual title of ‘ The Siege of Rhodes ’ 
(1656) was “‘ A Representation by the art of Prospective in Scenes and the 
Story sung in Recitative Musick ’’. There can be no question that this 
was the first English opera, and that it was sung from beginning to end : 
Dryden leaves no doubt on the matter. 

From the Restoration onwards ‘‘ opera ’’ becomes a regularly accepted 
English word, but to explain in detail all its various implications down to 
the accession of Queen Victoria would mean writing a complete history 
of English opera. From the Restoration to about 1720 “ opera ” meant 
a romantic play with a varying quantity of incidenta] music; the two 
familiar exceptions are Blow’s ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ (called a masque) and 
Purcell’s ‘ Dide and Aineas’ (called an opera), both of which are sung 
all the way through. During the eighteenth century, after serious opera 
in Italian had taken firm root, so that serious opera in English was 
practically impossible, English opera is mainly a matter of comic opera, 
and pasticcio opera at that. Arne’s ‘ Artaxerxes’ is a solitary example of 
English opera seria, coming out, like most English artistic works, just when 
it was too late. There is in actual fact a pretty clear distinction between 
the ballad opera based on popular tunes, of which ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ 
is the classic example, and the comic opera, generally based on songs from 
popular French and Italian comic operas, of which the typical example 
is * The Maid of the Mill’ (1765) ; but the titles comic opera and ballad 
opera were very irregularly used. ‘Towards the end of the century we 
meet with musical farce, burletta and pantomime (with variations)—pantomime 
being the beginning of something that we now call pantomime to-day, 
but not implying the Continental sense of the word, drama acted without 
words. In the early nineteenth century the distinction between opera 
and melodrama is but a slight one, as Professor Allardyce Nicoll says. 
Foreign operas, undoubtedly operas in their original country, were 
adapted in England as musical dramas and melodramas. 

The general reader perhaps hardly realizes that it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that foreign operas were translated into 
English and performed in English without mutilations or additions. The 
comic operas of the eighteenth century are often catalogued under such 
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names as Dibdin, Arnold or Shield, but these composers acted mainly 
as editors and arrangers, contributing part of the music themselves, but 
by no means all. Arne seems to have been about the only English 
composer who wrote comic operas (and one serious one) in which the 
music was all his own. And if Monsigny’s ‘ Le Déserteur ’ could appear 
in English under the name of Dibdin, but with some at least of Monsigny’s 
music, it was no great step to the various mutilations of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
in 1824 and to the arrangements of Mozart with additional songs by 
Bishop. With the artistic ethics of these procedures this paper is not 
concerned; all that is attempted here is to give some idea of nomenclature 
and classification. 

The first English opera since Arne’s ‘ Artaxerxes’ (1762) in which 
there is music all through, and all by the same composer, is Barnett’s 
‘The Mountain Sylph’ of 1834. But Bishop’s operas may legitimately 
claim the name of opera, although they have spoken dialogue and indeed 
a very large proportion of it. Their music fulfils a dramatic purpose and 
it is all Bishap’s own. These go back as far as 1809, the date of ‘ The 
Circassian Bride ’. 

After this period the nomenclature of English opera ceases to be a 
problem : English composers, like the Germans and the French, stuck 
to the conventional title. After Wagner became an influence on English 
music a few composers adopted the term music-drama, but nowadays the 
use of that word would be considered rather pretentious and affected. 
The only other category-title that I can think of is musical comedy, which 
ought perhaps to be explained for the benefit of any non-English readers. 
It seems to have made its appearance about 1900 or possibly earlier, and 
signifies merely what France and Germany would call operette. A few 
experimental titles have been tried for serious English opera, ¢.g. Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’ (1922), a 
pastoral episode ; ballad opera and extravaganza are old titles which have been 
revived, the first by Vaughan Williams (‘ Hugh the Drover ’) and Martin 
Shaw (‘ Mr. Pepys’), the second by Gatty (‘ Prince Ferelon’) and 
Vaughan Williams (‘ The Poisoned Kiss ’). 


STEFAN ZWEIG AS LIBRETTIST AND 
RICHARD STRAUSS—II 


By ALFRED MAarTuHIs 


Waize in the case of ‘ Volpone ’ Stefan Zweig had for his model only the 
French synopsis referred to in the first part of this essay when he made his 
“‘ free adaptation ”, he came to know * Epicoene, or The Silent Woman ’ 
through Ludwig Tieck’s German translation.’ 

So far as the chronological sequence of events is concerned, it seems 
likely that Zweig’s acquaintance with ‘ Epicoene ’ dates from about the 
same time as Strauss’s proposal that he should write him a libretto. Its 
reading, originally due to his interest in Ben Jonson and his work, may 
thus at the same time have been due to his wish to discover a subject 
suited to an opera-book. 

Of all the characters in the comedy the most conspicuous is that of 
Morose, whom Jonson characterizes as ‘“‘ A Gent.*that loves no noise ”’, 
and it must have been obvious at once that this hater of noise was an 


1. Information received, with other details incorporated in this article, from Zweig’s literary executor 
Mr. Richard Friedenthal. 
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ideal operatic figure, even for acoustic reasons alone. For at a climax of 

the piece Morose, who had already been brought to a state of frenzy 

by a repeated horn fanfare, behind the scene, is confronted with a whole 

orchestra. This occurs in Act IIT, Scene 2 (Scene 7 in Tieck’s translation) : 
Enter CLermont, followed by a number of Musicians. 


Ciermont : By your leave, ladies. Do you want any music? I have brought 
you variety of noises. Play, sirs, all of you. (Aside to the Musicians, who strike up 


all together.) 
Morose : O, a plot, a plot, a plot, a plot upon me! this day I shall be their 


anvil to work on, they will grate me asunder. "Tis worse than the noise of a saw. 

Crermont : No, they are hair, rosin, and guts: I can give you the receipt. 

Truewrr : Peace, boys ! 

Ciermont: Play! I say. 

The various editors of and commentators on Ben Jonson have dealt 
thoroughly with the sources which supplied the poet with the subject of 
‘ Epiceene’. In this connection it may be pointed out that the figure 
of the noise-hating Morose, marrying a supposedly silent woman who 
turns out to be a shrew, is borrowed from the ‘ Declamatio sexta’ by 
the Sophist Libanius, whose works were printed in 1606—that is shortly 
before ‘ Epicoene ’—by Fredericus Morellus of Paris in the original Greek 
text with the addition of a Latin translation. Aurelia Henry supposes 
that Ben Jonson in all probability made use of this book, “ as the Latin 
version is most distinctly reflected in the language of the play, and in the 
name of the central character. Jonson calls his hero Morose (Lat. 
Morosus) instead of the Greek Avoxodos’*; Zweig in his libretto 
merely reverted to the Latin form of the name, Mororsus. 

A special problem lies in the figure of the silent woman Epiccene, 
who, it will be remembered, is a young man in fancy-dress in Ben Jonson 
(hence her name: “ epicene ’—two-sexed). Morose’s nephew, 
Dauphine, plays his trump card by proving that his uncle’s marriage is 
invalid. This proof can be enforced only by disclosing the sex of the boy 
dressed up as the silent woman. The theme of such a mock marriage 
with the merry disclosure of a change of sex is, according to Koeppel, 
Rapp and Reinhardstéttner, to be found as early as Plautus, in whose 
comedy of ‘ Casina ’ it occurs, of which Aurelia Henry gives the following 
synopsis : 

In the Latin comedy the enamoured old Stalino is fooled by his wife Cleosastra 
and her accomplice into believing the young Chalinus is the maiden Casina. The 
supposed maiden is wedded to Olympio, the bailiff. When Stalino and the quondam 
husband go to meet her at the house of Alcesinus, they find Chalinus in the garments 
of Casina, are both beaten by him, and made the butts of boisterous laughter. 

On the English stage of the seventeenth century this exchange of sex 
in Epicoene must have had a doubly piquant effect, for Ben Jonson’s 
comedy was, of course, first produced by a company of boys, the 
** Children of Her Majesties Revels ”’, at the Theatre in Whitefriars early 
in 1610. A female interpreter of Epicoene (Mrs. Knap) is not met with 
until the performance of the play at the Theatre Royal in 1664, as Adams 
shows in his ‘ Dictionary of Drama’. It is curious, by the way, that the 
question of casting this part was regarded as a delicate and problematic 
matter in the case of later acting versions of the work. An adaptation 
and production of ‘ Epicoene’ by Garrick and Coleman in 1776, for 
instance, was an utter failure. The promoters tried to make the inter- 
preter of the title-part responsible for this fiasco, and in fact transferred 
it to another actress; the truth was, however, that Coleman’s version, 
apart from many cuts, robbed the comedy of its Jacobean atmosphere 
and thus also of its effect by his dilution of the realistic vigour of the 


®. § Yale Studies in English’, Vol. xxxi: Epicoene, or The Silent Woman’, by Ben Jonson, edited with 
introductory Notes and Glossary by Aurelia Henry, Ph.D. 
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Jonsonian dialogue. Coleman sought thereby to conciliate the taste of 
the time, which Aurelia Henry characterizes as follows : 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the Jacobean comedy lost its hold on 
the play-going public. An altered society judged its situations objectionable, its 
language coarse, and its Latin quotations pedantic or unintelligible.* 

The transformations ‘ Epicoene ’ underwent on the English stage in the 
course of time, transformations which reflected far-reaching changes in 
society, were due to the special structure of the piece and to Ben Jonson’s 
peculiar comedy technique, which stylizes the action and reduces the 
characters to types. Although the atmosphere and colour of the play 
appear wholly English and seek to strike the local note of London, the 
elements of the action were derived from the Latin south. Not only 
borrowings from Libanius and Plautus, to which are added reminiscences 
of Virgil, Terence, Cicero and other classics, but above all derivations 
from the Italian commedia dell’ arte form the material so artfully adapted 
to the English stage by Ben Jonson. 

This, then, was the matter by means of which Stefan Zweig brought 
Richard Strauss into touch with the English theatre and the age of 
Shakespeare, with a world, indeed, which Strauss in his capacity of 
musical dramatist had so far carefully avoided. For it was not only 
that he had moved in a very different theatrical world thanks to his long- 
standing collaboration with Hugo von Hofmannsthal; but, as Joseph 
Gregor says in his book on the composer,‘ he regarded Shakespeare’s 
subjects as ‘‘ dramatic novels ” or “‘ dramatic romances ” which, he said, 
he had always deliberately eschewed, since they “‘ had reached perfection 
once and for all in the domain of the spoken drama ”’.5 

Strauss may have had a similar conversation with Zweig, who says 
in his autobiography (p. 279) : 

After we had agreed on outlines, he gave me a few minor instructions. He wished 
me to write unrestrictedly because he never was inspired by a ready-made book 
after the manner of a Verdi libretto, but only by a work conceived poetically. 
Since the librettos used by Verdi cannot by any means be described 

as “‘ ready-made ’’, since Verdi himself, as his correspondence with his 
various librettists proves, exercised a strong influence on the shaping of 
his opera-texts, Zweig probably meant only that Strauss wished him to 
deal with the subject of the comedy as freely as possible, a procedure 
that should be affected by nothing but the special exigencies of musico- 
dramatic creation. 

In his ‘ Weltgeschichte des Theaters ’ Joseph Gregor was still gladly 
prepared to acknowledge and do due justice to Zweig’s work as adapter 
of Ben Jonson. At a time Zweig’s ‘ Volpone ’ adaptation had become a 
sensational success at the Vienna Burg Theatre and was played on 
numerous German stages, but when the libretto of ‘ Die schweigsame 
Frau’ had not yet appeared, Gregor was as yet able to write as follows 
in the chapter on Ben Jonson in his book (p. 299) : 

But another, even more purely Italian comedy by Ben Jonson has gained belated 
world-wide fame through Stefan Zweig’s brilliant adaptation, and yet another, 
* Epicoene, oder Das schweigsame Weib ’, which it is said wi!l even be associated 
with music by Richard Strauss, may well follow it in such a career. 

It must be said that this prophecy was not fulfilled, for Zweig’s two Ben 
Jonson weeseesce differ very considerably in their treatment of the old 
material. 


3. Op. cit., p. xxviii. 

*. Joseph Gregor, ‘ Richard Strauss, der Meister der Oper’ (Munich, 1939), p. 234. 

5. The expression ‘ Shakespeares dramatische Romane ”’, which Strauss liked to use in his conversations 
and his letters, comes from Wagner. Strauss himself explicitly refers to it as a Wagnerism in a letter to the 


author printed as preface to Gregor’s book (*‘ therein lay his great advance on Shakespeare’s dramatic novels 
as Wagner called them ’’). . ; 
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In his book on Strauss of 1939 Gregor was no longer at liberty to tell 
his readers the truth about the close acquaintance he had by that time 
made with Zweig’s transformation of ‘ Epicoene, or The Silent Woman ’” 
into the opera libretto of ‘ Die schweigsame Frau’. In a work published 
in the Third Reich, of course, it was inadmissible to mention the name 
of Stefan Zweig, the one and only Jewish author who had to be performed 
in a theatre belonging to Hitler’s Germany because his words were an 
integral part of an opera by the most representative German composer 
of the day—Richard Strauss. 

What a painful calamity ! For was not Joseph Gregor enabled to 
write his book on Strauss only because, as one of the master’s librettists, 
he was in a position to report, as it were, on his personal experiences in 
the operatic workshop he shared with Zweig as well as with Strauss ? 
And what were the particular circumstances which made Gregor Zweig’s 
successor as Strauss’s poetic partner? Before we answer this question in 
detail, we had better see how Gregor contrived in his Strauss book to 
write a whole chapter on ‘ The Silent Woman’ without once mentioning 
Zweig’s name. This, of course, could be managed only by the subterfuge 
of attributing the adapter’s intellectual share in the work to the other 
artistic partners in the enterprise—Ben Jonson and Richard Strauss. We 
read this, for instance (p. 234) : 

In this case, however, Ben Jonson himself showed the way, for it is he already 


who draws on the whole merry world of the commedia dell’ arte, though he sees it 
through the considerably more severe spectacles of the English theatre. 


Or this (p. 235) : 

If Strauss, unlike his great Italian forerunner, Verdi, did not think the great 
English comedy subjects suited to music drama, he yet found another way of turning 
the piece back towards its Italian home than Ben Jonson had done. For who is not 
reminded by the subject of ‘ The Silent Woman’ of * Don Pasquale’, that poor, 
droll, immortal basso buffo Don Pasquale who, mischievously deceived by his nephew 
Ernesto, is made to undergo a mock marriage with that nephew’s beloved, whom 
he takes for a quiet little maiden straight from the convent, and who does not show 
her fearfully loud and worldly character until the wedding has been concluded ? 
Nothing is missing, neither the mock marriage nor the pretended separation, nor 
yet the involuntary sympathy the unhappy man engenders, which was an excellent 
refinement of Donizetti’s invention, for in the days of the commedia dell’ arte everything 
would have been callously made to fall upon the victim’s shoulders. But there are 
traces of that, too: Camerano, the librettist of the old opera, does not shrink from 
letting the mock marriage go almost as far as mock adultery, while the new comedy 
goes as far as mock bigamy, for the nephew and the fair damsel are already married. 


Whatever else Gregor has to say about Ben Jonson’s comedy he takes 
word for word from his ‘ Weltgeschichte des Theaters’ (pp. 299-300), 
indeed from the very passage where he had pointed out the world fame 
of Zweig’s ‘ Volpone ’ adaptation and had proclaimed his transformation 
of ‘ Epiccene ’ as standing “‘ on the same level’. In this way the theatre 
historian Gregor, once the bearer of Hofmannsthal’s banner, who was 
far more closely connected in a personal way with Stefan Zweig than may 
be supposed, as we shall see presently, gave a plain enough hint to his 
readers despite the Nazi censorship : what was true once remains true 
to-day—for him, at any rate—even when it is no longer allowed to be 
made public. 
* * ~ 

It may here be pointed out by way of a digression that Gregor’s book 
on Strauss is full of covert allusions to the great artistic achievements of 
Strauss’s non-Aryan collaborators, be they dead or gone into exile. In 
order to be able to elucidate thoroughly the work of Strauss’s chief 
colleague, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gregor had to sue for a special 
dispensation from the National Socialist Reichsschrifttumkammer, for 
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Hofmannsthal’s name was not allowed to appear even on the theatre 
programmes for Strauss’s operas. Without this dispensation the publica- 
tion of the book would not have been possible at all. No such permission 
was to be obtained for the discussion of the producer Max Reinhardt, 
whose intervention had once made the production of the ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
at the Dresden Opera possible at the last moment (January 26th 1911) 
and to whom Hofmannsthal and Strauss dedicated their ‘ Ariadne auf 
Naxos’ in recognition of this feat. Gregor was thus confronted with the 
task of describing the genesis of ‘ Ariadne’, conceived and written for 
Reinhardt’s own stage and to be given the benefit of his producer’s art, 
which had then (1912) reached the height of theatrical culture in Europe, 
without mentioning Reinhardt’s share in the famous Stuttgart production 
(October 25th 1912) and in the production of its third version on 
Reinhardt’s own stage, the Deutsches Theater in Berlin (April 1918). 
From this dilemma Gregor extricated himself by unmistakable references 
which eluded the Nazi censorship. 

On p. 142 of his book he says : 

Strauss regarded the whole as a gigantic experiment, which he approached but 
hesitantly as a practitioner allured by extraordinary possibilities of staging, and at 
the same time, it is true, under the spell of dazzling baroque attractions. 

And on p. 143: 

The performance at Stuttgart, which must have been extremely attractive 
stylistically, precisely because it had a many-sidedness such as may be seen but very 
rarely, took place under the sign of all those grandiose and exciting first performances 
of before the war. 

And since Max Reinhardt, in his connections with Hofmannsthal, was 
again and again welcomed by Gregor as a twentieth-century revival of 
Calderén, he is thus referred to on p. 146 as the moving spirit of the 
*‘ sreat Stuttgart festival ”’: 

The great new theatrical festival, too, which already looks to us like a matter of 
history to-day, had inherited what was at once an unsuspected blessing and an unsus- 
pected curse of the baroque theatre—that of unrepeatability. All the great court 
festivities of that age were planned to be held once and never again, with the possible 
exception of the staging of Calderén’s plays under Philip IV, at which all the grandees 
of Spain could not possibly all be present at once. The Stuttgart feast at M. Jourdain’s 
resisted all attempts at repetition. 

No less cunningly does Gregor endeavour to convey all that may be 
regarded as a share in Strauss’s work on the part of the former chief 
producer of the Vienna State Opera, and now chief producer at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, Dr. Lothar Wallerstein. After his 
extraordinarily successful Vienna production of ‘ The Woman without 
a Shadow ’ (1931), Wallerstein newly designed and produced Mozart’s 
‘Idomeneo’ there under the musical direction of Strauss, who also 
appeared as creative collaborator in Mozart’s music. A chapter of almost 
ten pages (pp. 214-22) does justice to this new version, though without a 
single reference to Wallerstein by name. Gregor also mentions (p. 211) 
the new version of ‘The Egyptian Helen’, done anonymously by 
Wallerstein, who also contributed new verses for a trio in the scene of the 
magic potion composed by Strauss as an afterthought; but it is true that 
he forgot to say that at Strauss’s desire all the German stages of the Third 
Reich took over this new version and so for years unconsciously trans- 
gressed against the National Socialist racial regulations. On the other 
hand Gregor did not shrink from a similar allusion, hinting at the fact 
that Wallerstein’s settings for various Strauss operas are still in use in 
the Third Reich. 

For his latest production of ‘ Ariadne ’ Lothar Wallerstein had found 
a wholly new solution of the problems of the grandiose final apotheosis 
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of Ariadne and Bacchus (of which Hofmannsthal said in a letter to 
Strauss : “ Here a miracle of lighting must transform the puppet-stage- 
like scene—perhaps the wings should disappear altogether”: in place 
of the canopy which formerly used to close over the lovers there was a 
transformation of Ariadne’s cave into a luminous ship, which floated 
away into the perspective of the sea over a slope boldly drawn across the 
re width of the stage. The glorious scenic picture of this setting was 
due to the famous Austrian stage designer Oskar Strnad, Max Reinhardt’s 
former scenic director. Gregor wrote the following panegyric on this 
* Ariadne’ production of Wallerstein’s (p. 155) : 

What marvels ! The Vienna Opera, which is the owner of this new version, has 
proved itself worthy of such a great gift. The latest stage production in particular, 
which is still in use at the present day, justly endeavours to draw attention away from the 
figures of the commedia dell’ arte and to concentrate on the serious part of the action. 
It is enacted in a dazzling barogue frame, which surrounds a desolate island. The 
painter’s fancy leaves the words far behind and comes into direct touch with the 
baroque imaginings of the music : we do not see merely a “ canopy”; we fully 
behold the whole enchantment of the island, which in the end actually floats away 
in the shape of a divine ship, farther and ever farther, until our eyes no longer see 
anything but the blue, luminous distances of waters and skies. Here is one of those 
very rare cases in which the baroque stage is revived for the ear and the eye even 
at the present day. 

* * * 

To resume : Gregor is right in one respect when he says that Ben 
Jonson himself pointed the way towards a transformation of his comedy 
* Epiccene ’ into the libretto of ‘ The Silent Woman’. The vital factor 
here is that Morose’s nephew, whom Jonson calls Dauphine, but who 
becomes Henry Morosus in Zweig’s book, is made into a member of an 
operatic company, whose performances are the very epitome of all the 
most excruciating tortures for the noise-shy old man. In Act IV, Scene 2, 
Jonson makes Morose deliver himself of the following vow : 

Monrose : So it would rid me of her !—and, that I did supererogatory penance in 
a belfry, at Westminster Hall, in the Cockpit, at the fall of a stag, the Tower Wharf 
—what place is there else ?—London Bridge, Paris Garden, Billinsgate, when the 
noises are at their height, and loudest. Nay, I would sit out a play, that were nothing 
but fights at sea, drum, trumpet, and target. 

The imaginary terror of having to endure a whole company of actors 
undoubtedly suggested the device, in an adaptation for the musical stage, 
of turning Morose’s nephew into an operatic tenor on tour with his 
colleagues. But this entailed the necessity of introducing an Jtalian opera 
company and therefore to move the action forward to the London of 
1780, since even at best a continental theatre public could have only the 
haziest historical conception of the beginnings of English opera and of 
its first great achievements by Purcell. A London inundated by Italian 
opera in the second half of the eighteenth century was far more easily 
understandable, and it was also preferable from a musical point of view. 
The average Englishman’s feelings about Italian opera at that time 
cannot be better described than it was in a single sentence by Edward J. 
Dent in his Penguin book, ‘ Opera’ (p. 14) : 

In the eighteenth century most opera singers were supposed to lead immoral 
lives, and in England it was something worse than that, for they were Italians and 
Papists, and therefore in all probability secret agents of the Pretender. 


When in Act I, Scene 3, of the opera the nephew Henry confesses to 
his uncle Morosus that he is a member of Cavaliere Cesare Venuzzi’s 
opera company, he introduces the latter in the following words : 

Henry : Allow me, uncle, to present Cavaliere Cesare Venuzzi, the head of our 


opera, knight of the Golden Spur, Italy’s Apollo . . . in great favour with His 
Holiness, a star at the most illustrious courts. . . . 
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Morosus at once reacts most violently to Henry’s disclosure that he 
is to appear at the Haymarket Theatre in Venuzzi’s company: 


Morosus : And even if the heavenly hosts were to sing there in chorus, I’d not 
go to hear it. To the galleys rather than submit to this newfangled ear-splitting 
which they call opera! Let them trill and shout until their gullets burst. I can but 
hope that you, a Morosus, will not do me the disgrace of showing yourself in their 
company here. 


The discovery that Henry is married to Aminta, a stage singer, and 
has thus linked his fate with the opera company not only with a contract, 
but with his heart, completely enrages the old man. He threatens to 
cut off his nephew with a shilling and pours a flood of coarse invective 
on the opera singers. This unchains a tumultuous concerted piece in 
which the Italians give free rein to their indignation at Morosus’s ever- 
growing abuse, so that in the end they all shout one another down. As 
confusion grows worse confounded Morosus takes hold of a stick and 
delivers a resounding blow on the table. The great moment has come : 
he has taken his decision to disinherit his nephew and to be married at 
once, to a silent woman whom he orders the barber to procure forthwith, 
together with a parson and a notary to solemnize the marriage. 


The atmosphere of time and place so skilfully conjured up by Zweig 
is still further enhanced by his making Morosus a retired admiral of the 
English fleet, and thus a very prototype of the seafaring English nation. 
It may be that this idea was suggested to him by one of the comic figures 
on Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epicoene’, appearing in the comedy’s “ dramatis 
persone ”’ as “ Thom. Otter. A land, and sea-Captaine ”’. 

A particularly important trait of the figure of Morosus as it shapes 
itself in Zweig’s adaptation is the transformation of this acrimonious hater 
of noise into a touching character finally enlisting the spectator’s sympathy. 
Even the barber, who lays the whole plot together with Henry and the 
opera company, describes Morosus as being, for all his roughness, a 
fundamentally lovable and kindly character : 


Barser: And I tell you, he is a most capital fellow, the best in the county ; 
he is affable and generous, a soul of wax, a heart of gold. Only with his ears there’s 
a hitch ; the poor man cannot by any means tolerate noise. His ears are as ticklish 
as other people’s soles. He was once blown up with the powder magazine of his 
galleon; the crash was heard forty miles away, a church-steeple was blown down 
by it, he was fished out of the water half roasted and, for a wonder, he was alive. 
Since when, you see, he has been unable to bear any noise, save only that which he 
makes himself. 

AminTA : Alas, the poor man! If only we had had an inkling of this ! 


The fact that Aminta, Henry’s wife, who is to pose as the silent 
woman, at once takes pity on the old man constitutes an important motive 
in the whole development of the opera. When in the second act she is 
brought to Morosus by the barber with the two other female opera singers 
and introduced to him as Signorina Timidia, the old man’s choice 
naturally falls on her; and there ensues a deeply emotional duet in which 
Morosus shows himself in the state of an ageing man longing for 
rejuvenated life, while Aminta, seized by genuine feminine compassion 
with the poor dupe, goes on with difficulty enacting her part of silent 
woman. It is this conception, no doubt, which mainly accounts for 
Zweig’s rejection of Ben Jonson’s device of revealing the silent woman in 
the end as a dressed-up youth. (In this he differed from Hofmannsthal, 
who made very successful use of the effect of a two-fold exchange of sex, 
which was part of the trappings of the old Viennese magic play, both in 
the ‘ Rosenkavalier *, where Octavian [sung by a woman] is travestied 
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into the chambermaid Mariandl, and in ‘ Arabella’, where Zdenka is 
revealed as a girl in the course of the plot.) 


Zweig says in his autobiography that he began to work on the libretto 
immediately after his meeting with Strauss and was able to send the first 
act to the composer within a fortnight. Strauss acknowledged the manu- 
script on a postcard bearing nothing more than a quotation from 
‘The Mastersingers ’: “‘ Der erste Bar ist gelungen”’. His reception of 
the second act was even more cordial, for the first words of Morosus at 
the beginning of Scene 6, introducing the great dialogue between him and 
Aminta, inspired him to a particularly poignant lyrical outburst. This 
shows that Strauss at once recognized the possibilities of such a charac- 
terization of the figures of Morosus and Aminta; and this not only because 
he was aware of the striking stage effect of the contrast between Morosus’s 
fits of rage and these lyrical episodes, in which he timidly reveals his 
nobler self to Aminta, but also because he felt a little as though he were 
painting a self-portrait in the character of one whose soul had grown 
lonely. Let us but imagine the state of mind in which he found himself 
a few weeks or months after Hofmannsthal’s death, when Zweig acquainted 
him with the subject of Ben Jonson’s comedy. Everything pointed to an 
adaptation of this piece : the shock of July 15th 1929, when the news of 
his friend’s death was transmitted to Garmisch by telephone, the fearful 
orgy of noise with which his wife sought to stun him, so that he should not 
become fully conscious of the irreparable loss of his artistic companion, 
and the weeks of sorrow and loneliness that followed, during which he 
began to set Hofmannsthal’s last work, the lyric comedy of ‘ Arabella ’, 
to music. All this made him doubly receptive to the new experience 
of the figure of Morosus. 

The autobiographical nature imparted by Strauss to this figure 
becomes quite clear in the final scene of the opera, where Morosus, 
delivered from the “‘ silent ’? woman after the unravelling of the conflict, 
enjoys blessed tranquillity in the presence of the young couple, Henry 
and Aminta®: 


Ex.1 Molto moderato (sart und innig) Metr. d=72 





Morosus: 


wie schon ist... dochdie Mu-sik, 





%. The musical examples in this essay are quoted by kind permission of Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd. 
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a-ber wie schon erst, wenn sie vor-bei ist 
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** How beautiful is music—but how beautiful especially when it is 
over!” When these words were first heard at the production of the 
work by the Dresden State Opera on June 24th 1935, accompanied by the 
dreamy and heartfelt melody in the orchestra, supported by the organ at 
the close, many people in the auditorium felt that the last Strauss pro- 
duction was drawing to its end for all time. Yet it was not destined 
to be so. 

The tender orchestral passage in slow 3-4 time had already appeared 
in the first act (cue numbers 57-61) to give touching expression to the 
lonely Morosus’s longing for love and life. It contains the motif: 


Ex.2 





Morosus: 


which appears in numerous rhythmic variants, as for instance in the 
great scene of the divorce proceedings in Act III, five bars before cue 60 : 


Ex.3 ———_. 






Morosus: 
die-sesLar-men, die-sesBriil-len, das die Ohe - 


esc. 





=f 
and symbolizes Morosus’s chief preoccupation. 


The counterpart to this constitutes one of the main themes of the 
opera connected with the personality of the silent woman : 


= 


=f 
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Ex.4 —_— 






Morosus: 
le,schweigsame Frau 
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Strauss’s attitude towards the subject of ‘The Silent Woman’ is 
characteristically revealed in a confession he made to Stefan Zweig at 
their very first meeting (autobiography, p. 279) : 

Strauss frankly admitted to me that he knew well that at seventy the composer’s 
musical inspiration no longer possesses its pristine power. He could hardly succeed 
in composing symphonic works like ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ or ‘ Death and Trans- 
figuration ’, because just pure music requires an extreme measure of creative 
freshness. But the word could still inspire him. Something tangible, a substance 
already scaffolded appealed to him for full dramatic realization, because musical 
themes sprang to him out of situations and words; hence he had been devoting 
himself exclusively to the opera in his later years. . . . He wished me to write 
unrestrictedly. . . . But it would suit him well if I were able to work in some 
complicated effects which would afford special possibilities for the employment of 
colour. . . . “‘ I am not one to compose long melodies as did Mozart. I can’t get 
beyond short themes. But what I can do is to utilize such a theme, paraphrase it 
and extract everything that, is in it, and I don’t think there’s anybody to-day who 


can match me at that.” 

As in the scenes for the Italian comedians in ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’, 
Strauss found himself in a world of commedia dell arte and Neapolitan opera 
in ‘ The Silent Woman’. In the former case there were two spheres 
incomprehensibly opposed to each other in an amalgam of opera seria 
and opera buffa, the sphere of the common masquerading humanity 
represented by Zerbinetta and Harlequin, debarred from raising them- 
selves to a truly valid existence by their eternal fickleness and faithlessness, 
and that of the ever-constant, never-forgetting and faithful Ariadne and 
the youthful god Bacchus, vouchsafed the “ miracle of transfiguration ” 
through sorrow (Theseus) and renunciation (Circe). There are no such 
contrasts in ‘ The Silent Woman’, but only an acoustical conflict seen 
in the light of cultural history through the English resentment of Italian 
opera, a conflict symbolized in Morosus’s hatred of noise. The musical 
exhibitions of the Italian opera company and the strident scoldings of 
the “silent ’’ woman are only a remedy to which the by no means 
incurable patient Morosus has to submit in order to be brought back to 
reason and to the enjoyment of life. Morosus knows well enough from the 
beginning that he is too old to marry, especially a young woman, for he 
is not an old debauchee like Ochs von Lerchenau. The fact that his 
chance of marrying a beautiful and silent young woman makes him fully 
aware of his old-age loneliness and his longing for a renewal of life is 
an artistic subtlety which made it possible for the composer to make the 
most of a lyrical element in contrast with the Italian operatic colouring 
and the parodistic, ironical and grotesque comic scenes, and to infuse 
genuine human feeling into his music. 

The action of the whole comedy abounds in deceptions and disguises 
on the part of the Italian opera singers, who appear now as a crowd of 
noisy and disorderly sailors, now as parson and notary, as virtuoso 
vocalists giving lessons to the silent woman, or as Lord Chief Justice, 
barristers and clerks conducting the divorce proceedings in the last act. 
In this form the action offered the composer not only a verbal scaffolding, 
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but also the tangible musical and stylistic substance he desired. Strauss 
was fully justified in such a case in using and working up elements of 
musical styles of the past. A medley in which all the most important 
themes and motifs of the opera are developed introduces the opera in the 
shape of a grandiose overture. In Act I, Scené 2, already the barber 
sings a canzone, and a twofold siretta leads to the fall of the curtain. 

While in Ben Jonson’s original a completely enrheumed and hoarse 
parson fetched by the barber performs the marriage ceremony for Morose 
and the silent woman, and the divorce proceedings are carried out by 
Captain Otter disguised as judge and the barber, in the opera these 
functions are assigned throughout to the Italian opera company. In 
Act II, Scene 6, Venuzzi appears dressed as parson and Morbio as notary, 
while the orchestra plays a melody from the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ : 


Ex.S Allegro. Metr. d<88 





wv 
At cue number 86, where Morbio speaks for the first time in his 
assumed person of notary, the orchestra wittily introduces an ‘ Almain’ 
by Martin Peerson as an upper part : 
Ex.6 lebhafter 






Morbio. 
(as Notary) 
zwar To-des-fall and Te-sta-ment 


y ie 8 
The burlesque entry of Venuzzi as Lord Chief Justice, followed by Morbio 
and Farfallo,who are disguised as barristers (Act III, Scene 6) is made to the 
tune of an ‘In Nomine’ by John Bull (‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’) : 
Kx. 7 
Vanusss: 


(as Chief-Justice) 
Im Na-menSeiner Maje- 
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As a striking contrast to the turbulent opening scene of Act III, in 
which the opera singers under Aminta’s direction unchain a hellish din 
as furniture movers, bringing in and upsetting packing-cases and 
incessantly hammering on walls and doors, while in a cage hung in 
Morosus’s room a parrot screeches rhythmically to dissonant orchestral 


music : 


Ex. 8 
Papage: (laut und schrsil) 
Ko - « = CBs Ko + + fa, 
Mee 





b 














Aminta’s singing-lesson in the third scene marks the victory of Italian 
opera. The tenor, Henry, handing a roll of music to Aminta, who poses 
as the silent woman, announces the first musical number in these words : 
“Here is your part: the aria from Monteverdi’s ‘ L’incoronazione di 
Poppea’!” This is true in so far as Aminta now really begins to intone 
a breakneck coloratura air the Italian words of which are by G. F. 
Busenello, the librettist of ‘ L’incoronazione di Poppea’. It is the first 
verse of the duet between Valletto and the Damigella which forms the 
fifth scene of the second act of Monteverdi’s opera : 
VALLeTTO: Sento un certo non so che, 

Che mi pizzica e diletta ; 

Dimmi tu che cosa egii ¢, 

Damigella amorosetta. 

Ti farei, ti direi, 

Ma non so quel che vorrei. 

Of Monteverdi’s music nothing remains in Straus’s’ score except a 
lightly ironical allusion, to which the sound of a harpsichord on the stage 
lends a faintly archaic touch : 

Ex.9 


Monteverdi: 


Sentouncertononsoche 


Valletto: 
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Strauss: 






Aminta: 
Sen-touncer-to non so che 


gaan 


Cemb: 


Orch: 


By means of ingenious chromatic seasonings and surprising modula- 
tions Strauss here obtains effects of artful interblending of old and new 
musical materials such as he had elsewhere gained only in many a choice 
passage of ‘ Ariadne’ or in the coda sections of his ‘ Dance Suite after 
Francois Couperin’. Above all, however, it was surely Zerbinetta’s 
famous coloratura air in ‘ Ariadne’, in which Strauss made a unique 
contribution to vocal music, which stood sponsor to this number. 

At the words “‘ Ti farei, to direi ” enters the theme of the aria, kept 
by Strauss in the Neapolitan style : 

Ex. 10 


Ami: 


Ti_— fa- rei 


Cemb: 





Orch: 





This dominates the whole first part, the words of which are the first verse 
of the duet in ‘ L’incoronazione ’. Here already the coloratura soprano 
has to grapple with a considerable task. (According to the composer’s 
direction, the piece may be sung by the performer of the part of Isotta, 
another member of the Italian opera company, if that of Aminta is sung 
by a singer of a vocal class not suited to it.) But the height of coloratura 
virtuosity is reached only in the duet between the soprano and the tenor 
(Henry) that forms the second part of the piece and takes its words from 
the second verse of Monteverdi’s duet : 
VALLETTO : Se sto teco, il cor mi batte, 

Se tu parti, io sto melenso, 

Al tuo sen di vivo latte 

Sempre aspiro, ¢ sempre penso. 
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The music makes use of Monteverdi’s motif, which is ingeniously developed 
by the harpsichord and the orchestra and combined with Strauss’s own 
aria theme, while the voices indulge in elaborately spun-out bravura. 
During the last bars appears Morosus in a dressing-gown, driven to 
despair, his head and ears closely tied up in a kind of turban, and hurls 
imploring appeals for peace into the final climax of the florid duet. But 
no peace is granted him, for immediately another colloquy for soprano 
and tepor ensues (“‘ Dolce Amor !”’), which is a transcription of a duet 
for Argia and Polinice from the opera ‘ Eteocle e Polinice ’ by Giovanni 
Legrenzi (1626-90). It is difficult to decide how far Strauss, by going 
back to the music of this famous Venetian baroque composer, intended 
to use it as a means of creating atmosphere or indulging in parody, or 
whether its use was merely a pretext of giving his own music the benefit 
of a vigorous melodic blood transfusion. As at the close of the first duet, 
here again we have a clever return from concerted to scenic music when 
Morosus begins to lament anew, this time joined by his housekeeper. 
The musical archaisms in ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos ’ were for the composer, 
who had then reached the height of his creative power, merely a means of 
advancing from the convulsive world of neo-romantic chromaticism to that 
airy, chamber-musical orchestral style that represented Hofmannsthal’s 
own operatic ideal, as may be judged by a letter from Strauss to 
Hofmannsthal of August 1916” : 
Your impassioned protest against the Wagnerian method of music-making has 
sunk deep into my heart and opened a door to an entirely new landscape, in which, 
with Ariadne and more particularly the Prelude to guide me, I hope to find my 


way into the realm of un-Wagnerian opera, where all is action, feeling and human 
nature. I now see my way clear before me, and thank you for having opened my 


eyes [literally “‘ operated on my cataract ”’]. 

The musical archaisms in ‘ The Silent Woman’, on the other hand, 
excepting the first coloratura duet with its reminiscence of Monteverdi, are 
predominantly decorative quotations and sometimes actual transcriptions. 
Everywhere the old musica] material is used with cleverness and supreme 
confidence, but in that duet alone we find the creative interblending of 
old and new we had already known in ‘ Ariadne’, in the music to ‘ Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme ’ and in the Couperin Suite, a procedure which 
not only set the old music often into a new and sometimes unsuspected 
light, but imparted to the master’s individual style itself that higher 
simplicity which is the hall-mark of every perfect work of art, however 
complex its structure. Although Strauss had always known how to choose 
old material for his use with great circumspection and a sensitive historical 
feeling for style, he veritably surpassed himself in ‘ The Silent Woman’ 
by taking the little Monteverdi duet as his model for his own large-scale 
florid duet. For here the composer of ‘ Rosenkavalier ’, whose Octavian 
is, of course, a renewal of Mozart’s Cherubino, came into direct touch 
with Claudio Monteverdi, the great master of Italian baroque opera, who 
in that very scene (II, 5) of his ‘ Incoronazione di Poppea ’ introduced 
the prototype of Cherubino into serious opera with the page Valletto, 
languishing after his damsel. 

Technical mastery at its height and the composer’s extraordinary stage 
experience do much to conceal those passages in ‘ The Silent Woman ’ 
where a decline of creative force is to be noticed. This is not the case so 
much in the scenes where witty irony or grotesque comedy of situation 
predominate as in those which called for genuine lyrical feeling, where 
Strauss too often takes refuge in self-borrowings. It is not difficult to 
recognize an affinity between the great love-duet for Aminta and Henry, 

7. * Correspondence between Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal: 1907-1018", translated 
by Paul England (Secker, London, 1927), p. 200 (German edition, p. 329.) 
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which concludes the second act, and the famous trio in Act III of 
* Rosenkavalier ’; and in the same way the music for the lonely Morosus, 
where he confesses his longing for a little warmth and love first to the 
barber and later to Aminta, closely resembles the sustained strains of 
Barak in ‘The Woman without a Shadow’. Again, the two buffo 
quintets in ‘ Ariadne’ were not without influence on certain concerted 
pieces in ‘ The Silent Woman ’, though the latter do not imitate their 
interesting rondo forms. Compare, for example, the Italian opera 
singers’ departure in the last scene but one of Act III with the vanishing 
coda of the second quintet in ‘ Ariadne’. It is as though Strauss had 
been urged to return to his former emotions, as though he had sought 
them intentionally in order to shine again in the sphere in which he had 
once been an undisputed master. 


* * * 


The completion of ‘ The Silent Woman’ did not by any means put 
an end to the relationship between Richard Strauss and Stefan Zweig. 
Before the latter embarked in his autobiography on a description of the 
sorry fate met with in the Third Reich by his first opera written for 
Strauss, he relates how agreeable his collaboration with the composer 
became, so that their relations developed into a cordial friendship 
(p. 281) : 

And without contract or obligation it was taken for granted and accepted that, after 


finishing this opera, I should outline a second one, the plan for which he had already 
fully approved in advance. 


There can hardly be any doubt that Zweig, in his search after new 
subjects for an opera, studied various sources in the theatrical collection of 
the Vienna National Library, and thus conferred with its director, Joseph 
Gregor, who was a friend of his. At the same time he had another 
friend well versed in literary history in the lyricist Richard Friedenthal, 
with whom he often took counsel in the matter of his literary projects. 
It was through Friedenthal that Zweig became acquainted with one of the 
most magnificent products of the Spanish theatre in the German trans- 
lation by Eduard von Biilow, Hans von Biilow’s father: the ‘ Celestina ’ 
by Fernando de Rojas, a sixteenth-century drama of procuresses, which 
he suggested to Strauss as an operatic subject. The piece, described at 
length by Gregor in his book ‘ Das spanische Theater’ as well as in 
his ‘ Weltgeschichte des Theaters’, consists of twenty-one acts in the 
original, of which twenty are by Rojas, the first being the work of 
an unknown author. A long discussion on this play with the composer 
ensued; but Strauss did not take very kindly to this tragic subject, so 
that the idea was dropped. 

It is clear from the passage just quoted from Zweig’s autobiography, 
however, that complete agreement had been arrived at between the poet 
and the composer about their collaboration in a second opera. Zweig 
tells us nothing more about it, but its subject would appear to have been 
connected with an ideal to serve which was a vital matter for him. 

I know of no pre-eminence that I can claim, in the midst of the multitude, except 


this : that as an Austrian, a Jew, an author, a humanist, and a pacifist, I have always 
stood at the exact point where the earthquakes were the most violent. 


It is in the preface to the autobiography that we find this magnificent 
avowal made by an author who attributes to himself precisely those qualities 
which have been pilloried as the very essence of inhumanities worthy 
only of being wiped off the face of the earth by the race-ideologists of 
German fascism. And in the eighth chapter of his book Zweig tells us 
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how, at a meeting with Romain Rolland in Paris in 1913, he was con- 
verted into an active worker for the maintenance of peace (pp. 159-60) : 
It was the first conversation in which I faced our duty not to meet the constant 
possibility of a European war without preparation and action. In the decisive 
moment nothing gave Rolland such tremendous moral superiority over all others as 

the fact that he had painfully steeled his soul in advance. 


When Strauss conducted ‘ Elektra’ and ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ in 
several Swiss cities at the end of 1916 and the beginning of 1917, it was 
Romain Rolland who, in the midst of war, had the courage to make open 
contact with the composer from an enemy country. The effect this had 
on Strauss may be judged from a letter to Hofmannsthal dated Garmisch, 
February 7th 1917; where he says®: 

In Switzerland I got the most sympathetic reception from foreigners—from 
Romain Rolland, for instance, who was prevented by illness from coming to Berne, 
and from Ottone Schanzer in Rome ; it is like a healing balm to know that there 
are still a few human beings left in other countries. [The Swiss performances were 
attended by plenty of French and Russians !}_ God grant the whole world may once 
more come to its senses. 


It may seem strange at a first glance that Strauss, at a time at which 
German imperialism was already preparing the high pressure of a coming 
second world war, should have become interested in a subject dedicated 
to the glorification of peace. But the fact that Germany’s surrender to 
the Hitler party was bound to lead to war was not recognized, and 
sometimes deliberately ignored, by the great conservative German middle 
class, one of whose most typical representatives was Strauss. 

There can be no doubt that Stefan Zweig, searching the world’s 
literature for a new dramatic subject suited to the glorification of peace, 
was once again referred to a work for the Spanish stage by Joseph Gregor, 
a work, by the way, which had inspired Velasquez to paint one of his 
most famous pictures—namely ‘ La redencidén de Breda ’ (‘ The Surrender 
of Breda ’) by Calderén. 

The event which forms the basis of the play as well as the picture 
took place in 1625. After a long and vain siege the Dutch fortress of 
Breda capitulated to the Spanish army, and all Spain was jubilant. One 
of the most important scenes in Calderén’s play is the encounter between 
the victorious Spanish commander-in-chief, Spinola, and the com- 
mandant of the fortress, the governor Justin, and it is that which Velasquez 
perpetuated. Both the poet and the painter show in Spinola’s attitude 
and in that of the physically weakened but not humiliated Justin the 
human superiority of these two opponents, which removed all the 
differences between victor and vanquished, But Strauss was not attracted 
by the colouristic possibilities of a Spanish subject, as had already been 
evident when the question of Rojas’s ‘ Celestina’ had arisen, and so the 
action was transferred to Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
time was fixed on the day of the Peace of Miinster and Osnabriick, 
October 24th 1648. 

Before, however, Stefan Zweig could begin to shape this subject, 
indeed even before Strauss had so much as finished the score of ‘ The 
Silent Woman’, creative collaboration between the two was made 
impossible by Hitler’s assumption of power in January 1933. For only 
a few weeks later decrees had been issued anticipating the National 
Socialist racial laws afterwards worked out in detail for the theatre-world, 
laws according to which no work by a non-Aryan author was allowed to 
appear on any stage in the Third Reich. The production of ‘ The 


Silent Woman’, an opera at which Strauss had worked for years and 


%. Op. cit (trs. Paul England), p 208. The sentence in square brackets is missing there. 
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which was finished except for the orchestration, was thereby more than 
jeopardized. 

The work’s fate is familiar and has been minutely described by Zweig 
in all its details in his autobiography (pp. 281-85). The story need not 
be repeated here; but it is worth pointing out that between 1933 and 
July 1935 Strauss did not once waver in his conviction that no power 
on earth, not even the Hitler régime, was capable of prohibiting the 
performance of one of his operas in Germany or of forcing him to give up 
collaboration with a librettist of his choice. From the moment he had 
completed ‘ The Silent Woman ’, at any rate in short score—for he had 
still some way to go in the matter of a full score—Strauss was therefore 
extremely anxious to make sure of a book for a new opera which he could 
allow gradually to mature in him until the time came for him to begin 
the composition in veal earnest. For this reason he continued his 
correspondence with Zweig after 1933 as though nothing had changed 
at all. 

At the same time he was made to feel plainly enough that actually 
there had been great changes in Hitler’s Germany. Things he had 
previously regarded as special strokes of fortune favourably affecting his 
life and work, he now found all at once not only to have lost their signi- 
ficance, but to prove most burdensome under the new rule. As a com- 

ser he was attached to the wealthy and exclusive publishing-house of 
Adolph Firstner, which now had to be “* Aryanized ”’ in order to continue. 
His operatic works, with the exception of ‘ Feuersnot ’, an opera that had 
long sunk into uninterrupted slumber on the shelves of opera-house 
archives, were connected with poets like Oscar Wilde, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Stefan Zweig, the last two of whom were to be regarded 
as unacceptable according to National Socialist law, while the first was 
stigmatized as decadent. The composer’s son Franz, whose anti- 
Semitism, acquired at the University of Heidelberg, he had for years 
combated passionately and with sarcastic humour, had married Alice 
Grab, the daughter of a Jewish financial magnate of Vienna. The 
offspring of this marriage were two children who were non-Aryan 
according to the racial code, but on whom he bestowed all his grand- 
fatherly affection. What was to become of these grandchildren if they 
were not to be allowed to go to school? Yet if they were admitted they 
could not escape becoming part of the Hitlerjugend. 

On the other hand he too had a few trump cards to play. If he, 
Richard Strauss, the most representative German composer of the age, 
openly drew away from the Hitler régime which had banished so many 
of the most eminent German musicians from the Reich, it was, for one 
thing, to be expected that the immense network of business relations he 
and his publisher Fiirstner had elaborated during so many years would 
tend in the same direction; for another—and this weighed at least as 
heavily—Hitlerism’s prestige abroad was bound to be dealt an annihilating 
blow by the mere fact that he refused to have anything to do with National 
Socialist ‘‘ culture politics ”’. 

This, indeed, decided Strauss to make the most of his world-wide 
fame in order to assure the continued cultivation of his operas under the 
new rule. In return for his placing himself at the régime’s disposal as 
conductor and allowing himself to be elected president of the National 
Socialist Music Chamber of the Reich he made demands which, so far 
as his person and his work were concerned, meant a Nazi retreat all 
along the line. The master’s Jewish daughter-in-law had to be invested 
with the title of ““ Honorary Aryan”, and this opened the schools to his 
grandchildren. Worse still, Hitler and the Nazi party, had to ordain a 
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breach of their own sacred race legislation and to sanction the performance 
of his latest opera, ‘ The Silent Woman ’, on the German stage, including 
its production at the Dresden State Opera, in spite of the fact that its 
libretto was by a non-Aryan. 

This opportunism on the part of a great composer, incomprehensible 
to the whole civilized world at the time, and even to-day, may be regarded 
as a phenomenon similar to that of the tragic compromise made by 
Wagner in his later years with the undemocratic developments in the 
Germany of the Hohenzollerns. What happened to the greatest German 
composer after the frustration of the 1848 Revolution in his country 
repeated itself in the case of Strauss after the failure of the 1918 Revolu- 
tion, if we allow for the different conditions in the twentieth century. 
There is only one essential difference : National Socialism, the latest and 
most dangerous form of German imperialism, which, to quote Thomas 
Mann, represents an experiment in which the social element is replaced 
by a mystic substitute, was able to falsify Wagner into its artistic prophet 
by borrowing from the vocabulary of his artistic idiom the concepts of 
** folk, sword, myth and Nordic heroism ”’ and misusing it for its political 
propaganda of lies; Strauss, on the other hand, could be misused by 
National Socialism only personally, as an artistic figure, not his work, 
which is connected through Hofmannsthal with the great Austrian 
theatrical tradition and through Zweig with the English stage based on 
Italian sources. 

As soon as Hitler came into power Zweig recognized the impossibility 
of continuing any artistic collaboration with Strauss. The latter, however, 
was disinclined even to consider such an idea. In letter after letter he 
exhorted Zweig to set to work at once on the new opera libretto, only to 
be confronted again and again with the argument that he was after all 
tied mainly to the German stage, and that this very fact was enough 
to make it futile for them to carry out the plans they had discussed earlier. 

Neither Zweig nor Strauss had the least notion that their correspon- 
dence was even at that time secretly watched by the Gestapo. For nobody 
would have suspected that there could be any tampering with the letters 
of a councillor of state and the president of the Music Chamber of the 
Reich. It happened on one occasion, all the same, either by accident or 
through a Gestapo official’s curiosity. And as it turned out, this letter 
from State Councillor Richard Strauss was found to contain certain sallies 
and ironical remarks on the Hitler régime and the conditions of musical ° 
life in the Third Reich such as were not usually ventured even within 
four walls and in the most confidential circles. Thereafter the corre- 
spondence came under the strictest surveillance 

In the course of these discussions by letter Zweig suggested to the 
composer that he had better accept Joseph Gregor in his place as the 
librettist for his opera dedicated to the glorification of peace. His parti- 
cularly warm recommendation of Gregor as Strauss’s collaborator had 
unquestionably something to do with the fact that it was Gregor who had 
drawn his attention to Calderén’s ‘ Redencién de Breda’ and to the 
picture by Velasquez based on this play. Of all the authors who remained 
in the Third Reich Zweig regarded Gregor as the one best suited to poetic 
collaboration with Strauss; and indeed there was nobody since the death 
of Pirker who was more intimately aware of the collaboration between 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss and the soil of theatrical history in which it 
was so deeply rooted. 

How Strauss at first reacted to this suggestion of Zweig’s is not known; 
but it is certain that he decided to act upon it and to get into touch with 
Gregor immediately after the production of ‘ The Silent Woman ’ at the 
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Dresden State Opera and before the great scandal of July 13th, when the 
work was forbidden and he resigned his post of president of the Music 
Chamber of the Reich. This is made clear by the following extract 
from Gregor’s book on Strauss already mentioned (p. 240) : 


The master’s invitation to submit a sketch to him came to me in the summer of 


1935. He was already sure at that time that his new work should glorify Peace, 
and we can trace the origin of this idea back to ‘Guntram ’, where it was closely 
formulated, and also indirectly to ‘ The Woman without a Shadow ’. 

While the cunning game of hide-and-seek with Stefan Zweig’s name 
as that of a participator in the new libretto, which received the name of 
* Friedenstag ’, is thus brought to its climax, Gregor is considerably more 
communicative about his own experiences with Strauss : 

In the early days of July 1935 I prepared myself for the meeting that was to be 
dedicated to the new plans. The sketch of ‘ Friedenstag’ was already finished. 

(p. 241.) But I did not wish to arrive at that meeting otherwise empty-handed. 

(p. 244.) 

Gregor therefore prepared a sketch of a work entirely his own : 

‘Daphne.’ Tragedy in one Act with Dances and Choruses.-Wondrous Greek 
landscape. Human beings identified with nature and with the gods ! 


(p. 245.) 
On July 7th 1935 I met Strauss at a spa in the Alps—not at Garmisch. While 


outside the mists of a rain-sodden afternoon gathered, he read the six sheets bearing 

sketches of the kind I have shown here in a single specimen, I still remember clearly 

that he did not spend more than about two minutes on each sheet and did not peruse 

any of them a second time. On the contrary, even while he read he laid aside three 

of them, which he afterwards handed back to me with the remark that they would 

interest him as dramatic subjects. Within barely a quarter of an hour the programme 

for work that has already taken four years was fixed. (p. 247.) 

This conference, then, took place thirteen days after the production of 
* The Silent Women’ and a full week before its prohibition and his 
resignation from the Music Chamber. There seems therefore to be no 
direct connection between those events and his decision to approach 
Gregor on Zweig’s advice for the completion of the latter’s sketch for 
* Friedenstag ’. But certain articles appearing in the Nazi press after the 
production of * The Silent Woman ’ did confirm Zweig in his determina- 
tion to decline most decisively all requests and suggestions in Strauss’s 
letters concerning further collaboration. We have, however, no proof 
so far that Strauss had by this time given up all hope of persuading Zweig 
to change his mind. We shall not know whether he did not continue 
arguing about further collaboration with Zweig even after that first 
conference with Gregor on July 7th until the correspondence between 
the composer and the poet has been published, when the situation will 
be elucidated by the date of the last two letters from Strauss to Zweig, 
the first of which was the cause of the Nazi régime’s lightning procedure 
against Strauss. 

Zweig’s own description of the course of events in his autobiography 
is this (p. 284) : 

Suddenly, after the second performance, lightning struck from the high heavens. 
Overnight everything was cancelled, the opera was forbidden in Dresden and 
throughout all Germany. And even more; one read in astonishment that Richard 
Strauss had submitted his resignation as president of the Reich Chamber, of Music. 
Everyone knew that something extraordinary must have happened. But it took a 
while before I learned the whole truth. Strauss had once more written a letter to 
me urging that I should begin the libretto of a new opera, but he expressed himself 
with too much frankness about his personal attitude. This letter had fallen into the 
hands of the Gestapo. Strauss was confronted with it, he was required immediately 
to submit his resignation, and the opera was forbidden. 


The letter containing Strauss’s reply to Zweig’s refusal to write a new 
libretto for him very soon became known to the clique surrounding 
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Goering, who was already in supreme control of the state theatres and 
the Gestapo, and it began to circulate more widely very soon after. In 
the most urgent terms Strauss here explained to the poet that his objection 
to their future collaboration was entirely without foundation. The 
reason was very simple. It was now the year 1935. Zweig would need 
at least a year’s work on the libretto. He, Strauss, would thus begin the 
composition in 1936. For this he would require another two years, for 
he no longer worked as easily as he had once done. All being well, he 
might be ready to begin the orchestration in 1939. But, considering his 
great age and the physical labour involved by the finishing of an orches- 
tral score, they would have to reckon with the fact that the opera could 
not be completed before 1940 or 1941. But in the year 1942, when at 
last all would be ready for a new Strauss production, there would certainly 
no longer be a Nazi régime in Germany. 

After this yet another letter was written by Strauss to Zweig. This 
was not confiscated by the Nazi censorship but actually reached the 
addressee. The composer there adjured the poet to write him a new 
libretto, whatever happened. At his age this was, he said, his very last 
chance to set yet another opera book by Zweig to music. Whether the 
work were performed in his lifetime or not mattered little to him. All 
he wished was to complete the manuscript and to deposit it in some 
safe place, so that it might be published and pesformed at some future 
time. 

It may be mentioned here as a significant fact that the last letters 
addressed to Zweig by Strauss were not signed with his real name, but 
with that of “‘ Robert Storch’’, which is that of the hero in his 
matrimonial opera ‘ Intermezzo’, who is his musico-dramatic self-portrait. 

There can be no doubt that the correspondence between Richard 
Strauss and Stefan Zweig, once published, will be counted among the 
important cultural documents of our age. 
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The Interpretation of Music of the XVII and XVIII Centuries, Revealed by Contemporary Evidence. 
By Arnold Dolmetsch. (‘ Handbooks for Musicians’, edited by Ernest Newman.) 
pp. 493- (Novello, London; Oxford University Press, 1944.) 15s. 

The interpretation of early music presents many problems. Instruments have 
changed, notation has changed and above all taste and fashion have changed with each 
succeeding generation. Musicians and students who look for assistance in recapturing 
the spirit and style of any given period or country, from Elizabethan times to Mozart, 
will welcome this reissue of Arnold Dolmetsch’s book, which contains practically all one 
needs to know about seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music—that is to say, all that 
can be learned from books. It contains copious quotations from the most valuable 
treatises of each period, and the conclusions drawn where the evidence is conflicting are 
valuable and trustworthy, coming as they do from the pen of an intuitive musician who 
was also a skilled craftsman and a scholar of the first order. 

Arnold Dolmetsch’s appreciation of style and sense of appropriate colouring were 
strongly developed, and he had a singular flair for mterpreting a text, which served him 
unfailingly. In him the musician always took precedence of the scholar, and it was only 
after the beauty of a piece of music had stood revealed that he sought and found con- 
firmation for his interpretation in the written word of contemporary authors. 

His method of work—if indeed so living a thing can be called a “‘ method ’’—is best 
described in his own words in ‘ The Consort’ for June 1934: 

It took mé weeks to score one of Pérotin’s pieces. The parts having been copied, 
in great expectation we played it. Alas! It did not sound right. We tried several 
times, thinking that we might get used to this very strange style; but no, it was not 
right! The viols we had used at first proved unsatisfactory; a more robust, pungent 
tone was needed. I decided that tenor and bass rebecs would be the proper instru- 
ments, but whilst these were being made, we used tenor violins, which were useful 
meanwhile for our studies. 

I started afresh on a new score, It was nearer to the ideal that had grown in my 
mind, but yet some sections did not satisfy me. Nothing daunted, I made a third 
score; and this time I felt satisfied. . . . This music is free, lyrical, passionate. Its 
style is reminiscent of the finest compositions of Couperin and Debussy. It is 
uamistakably French. 


** We ” in the above paragraph refers of course to his wife, his sons, his daughters and 
his pupils, without whose talents and enthusiastic collaboration, not only in the playing 
of the instruments but in the making of them, he could never have accomplished what 
he did. 

**As everyone knows”, he wrote in a leaflet that was distributed at the Eleventh 
Haslemere Festival in July 1935, “ I have worked for half a century to extend backward 
our knowledge of music, and have brought back to life, from the so-called Dark Ages of 
the Art, a mass of unsuspected masterpieces.” 

A large portion of the book is devoted to ornamentation, and rightly so. It is not 
always sufficiently recognized that ornamentation is an integral and inseparable factor 
of style. In modern times there has been a tendency, on various pretexts, to sweep away 
the ornamentation of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music, just as changing 
fashions have swept away the frills and furbelows of the mode in dress and manners. 
“Men have always and everywhere added ornament to structure”’, writes Hilaire 
Belloc. ‘“‘ Man cannot live without ornament.” And in the same book ‘ Return to the 
Baltic ’ he writes : 

There is one kind of destruction which is perhaps inevitable: the destruction 
which comes from change of taste. When some art of the past becomes meaningless 
to the remote descendants of those who set up its masterpieces, and when those 
descendants get rid of it for rubbish and replace it by some perhaps worthy thing 
of their own, there is taking place a process which is unavoidable but none the less 
to be regretted. 


Although the writer is speaking here’ of architectural ornamentation, what he says is 
equally true when applied to music. The art of the past which largely became meaning- 
less to later musicians was not the structure of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
music, but the ornamentation. Many people prefer the bare bones of a Corelli Adagio to 
the richly ornamented contemporary version made accessible to us by Joachim and 
Chrysander in Augener’s edition. Bach ornamented the Adagios of concertos by Vivaldi 
and others when he transcribed them for a keyboard instrument. Yet violinists have not 
taken the hint, and have contented themselves with the bare bones. Had the taste for 
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ornamentation entirely died, pianists would have reduced the slow movement of Bach's 
* Italian Concerto ’ to its skeleton. They have been withheld from so doing by a certain 
respect for the text, and alse by the fact that the music as it stands has remained accept- 
able. Which means that the taste for eighteenth-century ornamentation, when correctly 
played, has not been entirely lost. It is easy enough to play correctly when, as in this 
instance, the text is complete. But when the ornamentation is sous-entendu, or repre- 
sented by signs, the taste of to-day will not help, We must go back to the original 
documents and texts and find out what we can from the musicians themselves, It is this 
spade-work of which Arnold Dolmetsch has made a record for us in his book, thanks to 
his immense library of wellnigh inaccessible texts, his erudition and, above all, his keen 
appreciation of the beautiful in music, regardless of the taste of to-day, D. 5. 


Queen’s Hall: 1893-1941. By Robert Elkin. pp. 160. (Rider, London, 1944.) 215, 
This precise compilation, surely one of the most accurate of its kind, offers a mass of 
curious information, some of which will furnish valuable material for the historian of 
musical taste in England during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, The 
tale starts in 1893 with the ‘ Hymn of Praise’. In that choice Robert Newman showed 
himself to be a good showman, for a chorus fills a platform and gives a sense of success to 
an opening concert. It was apt, also, since choral music has always been our particular 
recreation. And the choice of Mendelssohn is instructive. Few in that audience will 
have guessed that this was the swan-song of his popularity here, That the tale should 
end in 1941 with another choral work is a coincidence that suggests a parallel, though 
only the foolhardy would venture so far to-day. The work was ‘ Gerontius’, the date 
May 1oth. During that night the hall was destroyed by Nazi bombing. Between those 
dates there came and went, as Mr. Elkin shows, practically all the great people connected 
with music, artists and composers, choral societies and those famous ste erm which 
gradually have come to fill the place in popular esteem once held only by the prima 
donna. Mr. Elkin chronicles all this, and there is little that escapes him; only one major 
omission, the lectures given by Roger Fry when Queen's Hall became momentarily 
something more than merely the musical centre of London, That urbane, unemphatic 
voice was one experience, the concerts given by the Léner Quartet another, which tested 
the acoustics of the hall and found them as just as they were for orchestral music. Who- 
ever rebuilds the hall must read the information the author has gathered on this subject. 
5. G. 
Art and Scientific Thought : Historical Studies towards a Modern Revision of their Antagonism. 
By Martin Johnson. pp. 192. (Faber & Faber, London, 1944.) 16s. 


Dr. Johnson is a lecturer in physics and a music-lover. His researches show him that 
science is constantly uncovering patterns of life which measurement makes communicable. 
At first sight these patterns are so strange as to be fantastic. Thus solid objects, apparently 
lifeless, are proved to consist of vibrant electrons. A new imaginative concept arises 
which presently becomes familiar fact. Now the author argues that the realms of art 
and imagination and of science and definition have hitherto been kept in sealed com- 
partments of the mind, isolated and indeed insulated. This situation denies to the 
scientist inspiration, to use a convenient word, and to the creative artist objectivity. Hence 
the poverty of criticism; hence the barriers which thrust themselves between works 
conceived in advance of their own time and common understanding. 

In extending his argument Dr. Johnson chooses a number of examples that appear 
to be widely disparate : the last Beethoven quartets, Chinese jade, Spinoza, the sculptures 
of Chartres and the poetry of Walter de la Mare. In great part bis method is the his- 
torical method. ‘Take his approach to Spinoza. As a scientist he knows that this 
philosopher’s propositions are incapable of rigorous proof and that he occupies his high 
position mainly on account of his technique. But, says our author, regard Spinoza as an 
artist communicating his vision of life “ concealed in a most intractable medium suited 
only to the physical sciences, and we might draw from him the inspiration which the most 
logical is not ashamed to draw from other imaginative arts”. Turn then to the late 
Beethoven quartets. Here a great artist throws up his vision of life in symbols that are 
scarcely mensurable even to-day, and to that extent incommunicable. The thoughtful 
hearer is moved to the pitch of worship that is still inarticulate. Were scientific and 
aesthetic method working in partnership we should draw nearer to true understanding. 
For Dr. Johnson would claim that Beethoven’s vision of life was as authentic as Einstein’s. 
Yet he is aware of the attendant danger and grants that where scientific theory offers a 
single interpretation which may be universally acceptable, aesthetic ideas offer different 
interpretations in individual cases. Always there is the risk of muddying the clear waters 
of science or of mechanizing the flight of intuition. Suppose we apply his approach to 
Spinoza to Beethoven’s case. Regard Beethoven as a constructive genius able only to 
express himself adequately through musical symbols in an age whose chief medium of 
expression was a mechanical one; an age in which individuality had been released almost 
to the point of license. Does this clear a way to a re-estimation of the quartets? Does it 
clear the air of emotional, metaphysical speculation ? I cannot be sure that Dr. Johnson's 
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needs to know about seventeenth- and eighteenth-century music—that is to say, all that 
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valuable and trustworthy, coming as they do from the pen of an intuitive musician who 
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ornamentation entirely died, pianists would have reduced the slow movement of Bach’s 
* Italian Concerto ’ to its skeleton. They have been withheld from so doing by a certain 
respect for the text, and alse by the fact that the music as it stands has remained accept- 
able. Which means that the taste for eighteenth-century ornamentation, when correctl 
played, has not been entirely lost. It is easy enough to play correctly when, as in this 
instance, the text is complete. But when the ornamentation is sous-entendu, or repre- 
sented by signs, the taste of to-day will not help. We must go back to the original 
documents and texts and find out what we can from the musicians themselves. It is this 
spade-work of which Arnold Dolmetsch has made a record for us in his book, thanks to 
his immense library of wellnigh inaccessible texts, his erudition and, above all, his keen 
appreciation of the beautiful in music, regardless of the taste of to-day. D. S$. 


Queen’s Hall: 1893-1941. By Robert Elkin. pp. 160. (Rider, London, 1944.) 21s. 
This precise compilation, surely one of the most accurate of its kind, offers a mass of 
curious information, some of which will furnish valuable material for the historian of 
musical taste in England during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
tale starts in 1893 with the ‘ Hymn of Praise’. In that choice Robert Newman showed 
himself to be a good showman, for a chorus fills a platform and gives a sense of success to 
an opening concert. It was apt, also, since choral music has always been our particular 
recreation. And the choice of Mendelssohn is instructive. Few in that audience will 
have guessed that this was the swan-song of his popularity here. That the tale should 
end in 1941 with another choral work is a coincidence that suggests a parallel, though 
only the foolhardy would venture so far to-day. The work was ‘ Gerontius’, the date 
May 10th. During that night the hall was destroyed by Nazi bombing. Between those 
dates there came and went, as Mr. Elkin shows, practically all the great people connected 
with music, artists and composers, choral societies and those famous orchestras which 
gradually have come to fill the place in popular esteem once held only by the prima 
donna. Mr. Elkin chronicles all this, and there is little that escapes him; only one major 
omission, the lectures given by Roger Fry when Queen’s Hall became momentarily 
something more than merely the musical centre ef London. That urbane, unemphatic 
voice was one experience, the concerts given by the Léner Quartet another, which tested 
the acoustics of the hall and found them as just as they were for orchestral music. Who- 
ever rebuilds the hall must read the information the author has gathered on this subject. 


S. G. 


Art and Scientific Thought : Historical Studies towards a Modern Revision of their Antagonism. 
By Martin Johnson. pp. 192. (Faber & Faber, London, 1944.) 16s 

Dr. Johnson is a lecturer in physics and a music-lover. His researches show him that 
science is constantly uncovering patterns of life which measurement makes communicable. 
At first sight these patterns are so strange as to be fantastic. Thus solid objects, apparently 
lifeless, are proved to consist of vibrant electrons. A new imaginative concept arises 
which presently becomes familiar fact. Now the author argues that the realms of art 
and imagination and of science and definition have hitherto been kept in sealed com- 
partments of the mind, isolated and indeed insulated. This situation denies to the 
scientist inspiration, to use a convenient word, and to the creative artist objectivity. Hence 
the poverty of criticism; hence the barriers which thrust themselves between works 
conceived in advance of their own time and common understanding. 

In extending his argument Dr. Johnson chooses a number of examples that appear 
to be widely disparate : the last Beethoven quartets, Chinese jade, Spinoza, the sculptures 
of Chartres and the poetry of Walter de la Mare. In great part his method is the his- 
torical method. Take his approach to Spinoza. As a scientist he knows that this 
philosopher’s propositions are incapable of rigorous proof and that he occupies his high 
position mainly on account of his technique. But, says our author, regard Spinoza as an 
artist communicating his vision of life “‘ concealed in a most intractable medium suited 
only to the physical sciences, and we might draw from him the inspiration which the most 
logical is not ashamed to draw from other imaginative arts”. Turn then to the late 
Beethoven quartets. Here a great artist throws up his vision of life in symbols that are 
scarcely mensurable even to-day, and to that extent incommunicable. The thoughtful 
hearer is moved to the pitch of worship that is still inarticulate. Were scientific and 
aesthetic method working in partnership we should draw nearer to true understanding. 
For Dr. Johnson would claim that Beethoven’s vision of life was as authentic as Einstein’s. 
Yet he is aware of the attendant danger and grants that where scientific theory offers a 
single interpretation which may be universally acceptable, aesthetic ideas offer different 
interpretations in individual cases. Always there is the risk of muddying the clear waters 
of science or of mechanizing the flight of intuition. Suppose we apply his approach to 
Spinoza to Beethoven’s case. Regard Beethoven as a constructive genius able only to 
express himself adequately through musical symbols in an age whose chief medium of 
expression was a mechanical one; an age in which individuality had been released almost 
to the point of license. Does this clear a way to a re-estimation of the quartets? Does it 
clear the air of emotional, metaphysical speculation ? I cannot be sure that Dr. Johnson’s 
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chapter on these works really establishes anything, nor do I see the point of the chapter on 
‘Petrushka’. Yet with his broad plea I am in complete sympathy. It is that we should 
apply a more comprehensive examination of the arts as distinct from and opposed to the 
present specialized method. Such an examination of nature is more and more forced 
upon scientists, but the arts still struggle to maintain independence. In music, as distinct 
from science, we flounder among meanings, metaphysics, “* readings ’’, personal opinions. 
If science is adopted as partner, not to say guide, we too shall be forced to throw off many 
notions of self-expression, measuring the arts by the precision with which they convey 
their reactions to eventually ascertainable facts. This book will help to thin if not dispel 
some of our musical mists. It places responsibility on the shoulders of all who listen to 
music and therefore implies shortcomings in our present standards of education generally 
and musical education particularly. H. G. S. 


Encomium Musices. By Philippe Galle, Jaen van der Straet and Joannes Bochius. Antwerp, 
¢. 1590. * The Harrow Replicas’, No. 6. (Heffer, Cambridge, 1944.) 30s. 

Four volumes of this exquisite series of reproductions have so far been noticed in these 
pages; the fifth had nothing to do with music, but the sixth constitutes one more gift that 
will appeal equally to musicians, to lovers of beautiful things and to students of musical 
cultures of the past. This Flemish publication is a picture-book, a collection of engravings 
illustrating various quotations from the Bible translated into Latin hexameters and 
dealing with scenes in some way or other connected with music. The authors’ names are 
shown above as they are given in a note at the end by Professor Otto Erich Deutsch, who 
tells us what their Flemish forms were in two cases, but retains the Latin form of the third, 
the original of which appears to be doubtful. The heading on the beautifully ornate 
title-page is 

Encomivm mwvsices: Quod ex sacris litteris concinnabat Philip. Gallaeus. 
Iconibus exprimebat pictor celeberrimus Io. Stradanus. Versibus illustrabat 
doctissimus Io. Bochius, urbi Antverp. a Secretis. 

At the bottom is a quotation from the 150th Psalm, the Latin prose equivalent of 

Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet: praise Him with the psaltery and 
harp. Praise Him with the timbrel and dance: praise Him with stringed instru- 
ments and the pipe. Praise Him upon the loud cymbals: praise Him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals. Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. 

Pictorially the very elaborate title-page represents three female allegorical figures 
named “‘ Musica”, “‘ Harmonia” and “‘ Mensura”’, i.e. ‘* Melody ”’, “* Harmony ” 
and “ Rhythm ”’. The first, in the centre, holds a large open music-book containing the 
complete six voice-parts of a short song, ‘“‘ Nata, et grata polo ’’, which has been identi- 
fied by Seiffert as being by André Pevernage (1543-91), who became choirmaster of 
Antwerp cathedral in the 1570s.- Surrounding these main features is an array, superbly 
drawn and most cunningly composed, of all sorts of musical instruments: sackbuts and 
cornetts, rebecs and viols, lutes and harps, shawms and pommers, timbrels and nakers, 
and so on. It is significant that, here as well asin the pictures that follow, the instru- 
ments are in the main those of the time of the book’s publication, just as in translations 
of the Bible the Hebrew names of instruments were translated into some sort of contem- 
porary equivalent, or what was thought to be an equivalent. It is thus impossible to 
study this book with any idea of gaining a certain knowledge of what the instruments 
mentioned in the Bible originally were, and there are obvious disparities even between 
the different translations. What the English Bible (revised version) calls “* psaltery and 
harp ”’, for instance, is “ psalterium et cithara”’ in the Latin, and the latter may be a 
cittern or some other instrument of the lute type at least as soon as a harp. Again, the 
Latin “‘ tympanum ”’ may be a small kettle-drum of ‘he nakers variety rather than a 
timbrel (or tambourine). There are similar disparities between the English Bible and 
the texts accompanying the engravings in the body of the work: sixteen plates illus- 
trating thirteen scenes from the Old and two from the New Testament, while one of 
them, curiously enough, is not a biblical scene at all, but an elaborate representation of 
the celebration of the Mass, accompanied by a text that has not been identified (chapter 
and verse are given for all the other texts, the Latin verse paraphrases of which are often 
very free). This plate is particularly instructive, for it shows the music of the Mass, 
which we should imagine to have been sung unaccompanied, amplified by a formidable 
array of cornetts and sackbuts, which no doubt simply doubled the voice-parts. 

What will interest musical historians—and probably confuse students—is that not all 
the instruments depicted are contemporary with the book. There is a noticeable though 
not very far-reaching attempt to remember that these pictures illustrate events of great 
antiquity. But of course Galle did not know any more clearly than did the translators 
of the Bible what the old Hebraic instruments were, and so he fell back on ancient Greece 
and drew such things as lyres, pan-pipes and small cymbals (with definite pitch), which 
he knew to be antique and therefore thought appropriate. On the last plate, representing 
the Glory of the Lamb (Rev. xix. 4-5), twelve of the “ four-and-twenty elders ” play 
harps of a type that seems to be deliberately made to look archaic and the other twelve 


‘ 


are equipped with lyres. E. B 
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Steps to Parnassus: the Study of Counterpoint. By Johann Joseph Fux. Translated and 
edited by Alfred Mann, with the Collaboration of John St. Edmunds. pp. 156 
(Dent, London, 1944.) 21s. 

Fux’s ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ’ of 1725 is still one of the musical treatises about which 
every musical scholar is expected to know something, and it is, in substance if not in fact, 
still extensively used in theoretical teaching. That is to say, counterpoint, as taught at 
musical academies even to-day, is largely based on Fux. Most great composers have had 
the ‘ Gradus ’ through their hands, even including one who never went to a music-school : 
it was one of the books Elgar picked up in his father’s music-shop and based his home- 
acquired knowledge on. But the 1886 translation into English, which is what he must 
have used, has long been out of print, and a new edition is therefore extremely useful. 

It would be idle to pretend that Fux, just as he stands, can be used as a foundation for 
contrapuntal instruction nowadays without being supplemented by other teachers. 
He does not tell modern pupils everything, and indeed did not even those of his own time. 
He is, for instance, extremely cautious in the matter of false relations, and although false 
relations were then, and still are to a great extent, forbidden by the schools, they were 
freely used by great composers, especially Italian and English, long before Fux. No 
student, even one in search of purely orthodox teaching, could thus get on with Fux alone 
these days : he would have to supplement the ‘ Gradus ’ with such works as the treatise 
on sixteenth-century counterpoint by R. O. Morris and Jeppesen’s book on the Palestrina 
style. But no student does in fact get on without Fux, though he may not be aware that 
the basis of what he is taught to-day lies in the ‘ Gradus’. Its rules remain not only valid, 
but indispensable, if only because the student must know them in order to break them 
with impunity. A wise teacher will, of course, modify Fux’s course: he will not, for 
instance, accept the old master’s precept that the element of rhythm had better be kept 
out of counterpoint exercises at first, for modern teaching at its best very properly insists 
that even the most elementary exercise should begin at once by being as interesting and 
as vital music as possible. Even so, the foundation of the ‘ Gradus’ remains perfectly 
sound, provided those who use it are given reasonable guidance about its shortcomings. 

Historians too will be glad to possess this book in an accessible translation, which was 
very well worth importing from America, where it was originally published. It must 
be said, however, that they would certainly have preferred to have it exactly as it stood 
originally, and libraries especially would have found it much more valuable in a complete 
translation. Unfortunately the editor has seen fit to omit the prefatory chapter as being 
of “‘ merely historical significance’. Why “ merely”? It is precisely for its historical 
significance that many people value the work, and would have valued a new edition had 
it contained all they want to know about it. The editor, oddly enough, commends his 
edition as being superior to the English translation of 1791, because that omitted important 
parts of the original. He may not himself think what he omits of any importance, but 
musical scholars will certainly be dissatisfied with him for not laying the whole text 
before them. 

As a school-book the present edition is excellent, if its whole aim is to be that. The 
translation is clear and easy, and not many readers will be seriously irritated by the use 
of German-American instead of English designations for note-values, which one must 
resign oneself to accept in all recent musical publications from the U.S.A. But, except for 
such fractions as “‘ demisemidemiquavers ” (a word it is usually easy to avoid), what is 
the advantage of the German terms? Is it really preferable to call a semibreve a “* whole 
note’. Ifso, what is a breve? Is not “ crotchet” better than “ quarter note ’’, which 
it is so easy to confuse with “ quarter tone”. And do not crotchets and quavers lose any 
sort of appearance of “ quarters’ and “ eighths”” in any compound time or in triplet 


groupings ? de 
Introduction to Counterpoint. By R.O. Morris. Pp. 55.4Oxford University Press, 1944.) 4s. 


The author, with his usual terseness, says all he has to say, and all that is necessary 
to say, in less than sixty pages. Which is all to the good, as the student need not now, 
as formerly, begin his studies of counterpoint viewing a horrifying series of prohibitions 
gathered, like representatives of law and order, round every corner of his mind, but 
rather learns to regard these prohibitions as friends of his budding Muse. There is an 
intimacy, too, in the author’s style and approach which should make the study of counter- 
point an absorbing delight instead of a dry-as-dust necessity. I like also the conversational 
grading of his examples as “‘ possible ” and “ at a pinch’. And what would Ebenezer 
Prout have said to the recommendation that a little “* cooking ” of the canto fermo might 
on occasion be an act of musical virtue ? 

So much for the manner. The matter of the book is briefly stated in an introduction. 
After dismissing the claim, and quite rightly doing so, that so-called “ strict” ae 
embodies the laws that guided the music of Palestrina and his contemporaries, Dr. Morris 
avers that the best approach to counterpoint is via the laws that underlie the music of 
Bach and his successors, not by any means because they are “ better” laws, but simply 
because the music of this period is nearer, and more accessible to, the student's 


understanding. 
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In highly recommending this book I cannot suppress a feeling of envy towards the 
modern student when I remember the pompous and frigid tomes which in my youth 
were placed before me for my musical edification. Dr. Morris’s manual should become 
the standard text-book for the beginner in counterpoint. I hope it will be followed by 
others dealing with more advanced counterpoint. E. R. 


Hinrichsen’s Year-Book, 1944: Music of Our Time. Edited by Ralph Hill and Max 
Hinrichsen. pp. 308. (Hinrichsen, London, 1944.) 12s. 6d. 

The trouble with books of this kind is that they take time—nowadays a very long time 
—to produce, though it is not their fault if they are reviewed as inexcusably late as this 
is. Mr. Hinrichsen’s annual for 1944 appeared in May and its contents seem rarely to 
deal with anything much later than September 1943. The obituaries, for instance, stop 
short at the end of that month and are thus a good six months behind, Still, they are 
very useful and have brought many an entry in the 1940 Grove up to date. And so with 
other features, such as Alfred Loewenberg’s excellent bibliography. There are also 
many sections containing useful references to more “ static”’ things, such as musical 
schools, institutions and societies. A few linguistic oddities crop up: we do not say 
** organisator ”, and we say either “ Shropshire” or “ Salop”’, never “ Shrops”’; but 
the editing is competently and carefully done. 

There is a good deal to read as well as to consult. A series of short articles by well- 
known specialists make up a survey of musical activities in Britain that would probably 
have astonished sceptical foreigners at any time and would surely stagger them in the 
middle of war. True, it shows the bright and impressive side of the picture only. We 
do not gather from it the lamentable decline of enterprise in the production of new and 
curious works in London or the almost complete surrender to nothing but orchestral 
music in the provinces. Still, there is much to take pride in at a time like this, and perhaps 
we need not even feel unduly ashamed at giving some critics reason to find fault with our 
shortcomings. Mosco Carner’s article, ‘ Whither Opera?’, though it makes no direct 
accusation, cannot fail to remind us that we are operatically (and for some countries 
that means musically) a backwater. But is it ever considered how much flotsam and 
jetsam the operatic main stream carries in Vienna, Paris, Berlin and Milan? It is all 
very well to admire state or municipal subsidies, but how much of the vast sums expended 
eventually produces living works, how much goes to feed an immense and complex 
machinery that turns out a rare masterpiece among many dreary superfluities, to encourage 
third-rate composers to labour on vast scores that may or may not reach a single pro- 
duction, to keep going countless mediocre as well as a small number of great performers ? 

It is impossible to discuss the diverse contents fully or fairly. One can only pick here 
and there. There is an excellent little sketch of music in Scotland by W. H. Daly, which 
does add something to our knowledge of British as distinct from English music, and 
Frederick Trott’s essay on Cornish music is revealing. Unfortunately C. B. Rees, who 
writes on Wales, offers only a list of events, perhaps because the editors do not always 
ask very precisely for what they want of the contributors. Gerald Abraham’s ‘ Key to 
Soviet Music” and Wm. McNaught’s ‘ Music on the Air’ are masterly—penetrating, 
critical, suggestive, readable. Harold Watkins Shaw supports a complaint made above 
by saying, truly, that the “ renaissance of the orchestral concert has created a public to 
whom the madrigals of Wilbye, the quartets of Beethoven, the songs of Schubert, the 
operas of Mozart are unknown’ 

There are useful practical suggestions as well as desperate critical observations in the 
book. Lionel Tertis speaks very plainly about reforms called for in teaching, performing 
and broadcasting, and Alec Rowley seems to suggest that if music were taught more and 
better in all schools, the music schools could specialize more highly and be delivered from 
the curse of having to turn out secontl-raters as best they may ; for these would no longer 
get beyond the stage of efficient school-teaching, which would show them where they 
stand without leaving them to find it out, too late and with tragic results, in a school of 
music or even later in the school of life. E. B. 





Our Marching Civilization> an Introduction to the Study of Music and Society. By Warren 
Dwight Allen. pp. 112. (Stanford University Press, Stanford, California; Milford, 
London, 1943.) 15s. 6d. 

The tone of the book is set by the first chapter which was originally presented as a 
lecture with musical illustrations. The method is right for a popular lecture. In book 
form it reads badly. The net of reference has been cast very wide, as far indeed as 
Oxyrhyncos melody, though the relationship between this and the march is not clear. 
As an example of the author’s style and outlook the following may be quoted: “* Handel’s 
* Hallelujah ’ was a great coronation march in style, beloved by the British ever since as 
a vocal expression of pride in their great empire on which the sun never set.”” Almost 
as surprising is the author’s poor opinion of Sousa, who is dismissed in five lines as a 


~ 


composer of marches “ not for army parades, but for comic operas ”’. S. G. 
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Wagner and his First Elisabeth. By Hans Jachmann. Translated by Maria A. Trechman. 
pp. 64, pl. 8. (Novello, London, 1944.) 7s. 6d. 

It is not likely that this life of Wagner’s niece, written by her son and translated by 
her daughter, will be very widely read. Musicians are familiar with all they want to 
know about her from the abu t Wagner literature, or can look it up there 
without difficulty. Apart from that, the details of an apparently remarkable but now 
unremembered singer’s life can hardly be of any great interest, nor are portraits drawn 
by descendants apt to be accurate or even life-like in a general way. ter reading this 
little book, one has no clearer impression than one had before of what Johanna Wagner 
was like as a person; if anything it makes her a little more dim to one’s imagination, for it 
presents her as a figure, not a character. The background is well enough done : some 
glimpses of the artistic and social conditions in Germany during the Wagner period are 
revealing. There was always plenty of aspiration and earnestness, but also much pettiness 
and futility. Well-meaning and patronizing princes and princesses appear on almost 
every page, but never seem to do anything beyond standing about and looking decorous 
and decorative. Some of the more professional details are quite useful. The reader can 
guess how Garcia taught singing, that Wagner was by no means averse from engaging 
artists who had learnt to sing in the old school, if he could get them, and so on. In his 
preface Mr. Mewburn Levien makes his two attendant spirits, Braham and Santiey, 
appear from nowhere. E. B. 


* Sovetskaya Muzika’, No. 1, 1943. (Muzgiz, Moscow), 5 rubles. 

A warm welcome to this invaluable source of information about music in the U.S.S.R., 
on its reappearance in slightly altered form. When it disappeared from view, two or 
three years ago, ‘ Sovetskaya Muzika’ was the monthly organ of the Union of Soviet 
Composers; the present number, edited by the distinguished composer D. B. Kabalevsky, 
is described simply as “* a collection of articles”, and presumably publication will be at 
irregular intervals. This number contains articles by A. Gozenpud on ‘ Musical Culture 
and Fascism ’, by I. Martinov on Shostakovich’s seventh Symphony and by the editor on 
the two works that headed the list of Stalin Awards for 1942 : Marian Koval’s opera 
* Emelyan Pugachev ’ and the ballet ‘Gayane’ by Khachaturyan. G. Shneerson writes 
on‘ Musical America ’ and Igor Boelza on “* Tendencies in Contemporary English Music’, 
the latter a well-informed and generally balanced survey, though one smiles on reading 
that “ the English consider Elgar, side by side with Purcell and Parry, one of the-most 
important native composers ”’. 

But the most interesting feature is a “ cycle of essays” by “‘ Igor Gleboy ” (Boris 
Asafiev) in which the distinguished critic-composer—whose death was falsely reported 
a year or two ago—discourses on Germanism in music, the national foundations of the 
Russian operatic style, Russian musical folk-lore and kindred topics. One part of the 
cycle consists of a collection of remarks by distinguished Russian musicians on the still- 
burning question of Russian-ness in Russian music, collected orally by the writer at first 
or second hand. I translate a small selection from these aphorisms : 

I know that the beginning of Mussorgsky’s ‘ Boris’ is Berliozian in origin, but 
I hear it as Russian. How is this? Try, in this connection, to define in words : 
what is the Russian quality in Russian music? You find other intonations, other 
timbres—and the “ Berliozian spirit ” has vanished. (M. A. Balakirev.) 


If you want to grasp what is Russian in music don’t look for Russian “exoticism ”. 
Take a score—anything of Rachmaninov’s-—read it mentally, and then listen to it as 
Rachmaninov plays it: the notes are the same but the quality ef the music has 
become different, absolutely beautiful ; everything has begun to sing. When you 
read mentally you heard an instrument, but this is music saturated with the most 
human vocal quality, where even the rhythm is breathing. Does not this hold the 
secret of Russian instrumentation, which eludes me personally ? 

(Told me by a Russian conductor, as a remark of A. N. Skyrabin’s. I consider 

this quite possible.) 

The difference between “‘ working-out ’’ and “ development” was long ago 
grasped by Russian musicians, both in the first place by Glinka, who hated German 
routine, and by Tchaikovsky, who for a time was quite comically afraid of getting 
away from it, though he recognized its limiting effect—saying “* I’m no Beethoven ! ” 

(A. K. Lyadov.) 

Working-out in a symphony is composition according to prescriptions, which 
means : the writing of symphonies isn’t really your job. Development—that is a 
thought which, in the course of composition, feels its own growth and knows, without 
prescription, how to express itself ; having it you have the right to be a symphonist. 
Tchaikovsky had it, but Glazunov lacks it. 

(From a conversation with A. K. Lyadov after a rehearsal of 
Glazunov’s eighth Symphony.) 
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Whether or not Cesar Antonovich [Cui] was a Russian composer I don’t know, 
and I won’t quarrel about it, but I’m certain that the “ melting of Snow Maiden ” 
is Russian music ; and without Cui’s lyricism and his ‘ Angelo’ in particular, this 
** melting ’”’ would have been different. 

(From a conversation with the singer Alexandra Nikolaevna 
Molas [Rimsky-Korsakov’s sister-in-law] on Cui’s place in 
kuchkism and his influence on Rimsky-Korsakov’s lyricism.) 


G. A. 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Boelza, Igor, Symphony No. 1, Op. 8. (State Publishing House, Ukrvydav.) Full Score. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Strauss appear to be the composers of Professor Boelza’s 
predilection: from Rimsky-Korsakov he has acquired the technique of the brilliant 
orchestral crescendo, frantic in rhythm and reinforced with all the glitter of percussion 
and brass; from Strauss that conception of the orchestra in which one does not see the 
wood for the trees, with rising triplets on the trombones, excited flourishes on the flutes 
and massive tuttis. But he is not a master of ornamentation as either Rimsky-Korsakov 
or Strauss are. Rimsky-Korsakov, who procured his well-known percussion effects 
cheaply enough, was nevertheless aware of the fact that the main beauties of the orchestra 
lay in the strings, a truth that should be obvious to any student of the modern orchestra, 
though apparently not to Professor Boelza, whose string writing has nothing charac- 
teristic and, indeed, is seldom differentiated from the style of his wood-wind parts. Other 
orchestral procedures he uses give the impression of mannerisms, such as his persistent 
use of harp glissandi or of tricks which have long ceased to amaze or even to amuse. The 
Symphony is in a single movement and makes use of four main themes, well developed 
and contrasted. Sometimes the themes are perhaps too well developed. A feeling of 
romantic grandeur and exhilaration is what the work means to convey; it does, on the 
whole, though the main ideas, over-exploited and over-orchestrated, end by almost 
throttling their own effect. E. L. 


Boyce, William, By thy Banks, Gentle Stour. Song for High Voice and Piano, edited by 
Elizabeth Poston. (Oxford University Press.) as. 

It looks as if William Boyce had in mind a gentle parody of eighteenth-century grace 
in this song. So much, at any rate, one suspects from the vocal line with its unexpected 
leaps and emphatic accents, and also from the anonymous words which are not very 
happily inspired, to say the least: 

Little Cupid beat time 

And the Graces around 

Taught with even divisions 

To vary the sound. 
That is either very bad poetry or an attempt at guying. In her accompaniment Miss 
Poston has ably matched the style of the solo voice-part and the words, without however 
drawing attention to their oddity. One wonders whether she might not have gone a 
little farther—if, indeed, the song is to be regarded as a parody—and revealed some 
hidden sense of humour in Boyce. E. L. 


Branson, David, Phillida. Song for Medium Voice and Piano. (Oxford University 
Press.) 2s. 

One guesses that Mr. Branson has been haunted, in this unaffected setting of anony- 
mous words, by E. Purcell Cockram’s well-known song ‘ Passing By ’; and quite a good 
song it is to take as a model so long as the composer is content with nothing more than 
the poem’s immediate charm. E. L. 


Finzi, Gerald, Jntroit. For Small Orchestra and Solo Violin. (Oxford University Press.) 
Full Score, 53s. 

Mr. Finzi’s style in this work derives directly from the essentially contemplative music 
of the later Vaughan Williams, particularly his fifth Symphony. A programme note 
attached to the score says that what the composer intended to express was “ a mood of 
quiet rapture’. Reading the work at the piano, one has the impression of a static 
rather than a rapturous mood, and his sense of melody has that deliberately meandering 
quality which, however, in actual performance may very well produce just the effect of 
contemplation desired. The writing is mainly contrapuntal, the scoring is sparse and it 
is characteristic of the work that the climax should come in a high piantssimo passage for 
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the solo violin. Mr. Finzi’s music has an affinity with Vaughan Williams; it displays, 
superficially, the same sense of serenity, though naturally enough without the older 
composer’s underlying wisdom. 


Gibbs, Armstrong, Concertino. For Piano and Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Full Score, 7s. 6d. 

A concertino is a small concerto, and certainly everything about this work is on a 
small scale. It sets no problems either for executant or listener; it is not searching, nor 
is it disturbing. At the opening a perky little tune is picked out on the piano against a 
pizzicato accompaniment and there is just room for this and its sister theme to be manipu- 
lated in the course of the first movement. The slow movement is again of slender 
dimensions, a mere six pages of the full score, the development consisting of a few 
modulations. The most satisfying movement is the last, in the form of a tarentella, with 
its rhythmic vitality and naive gaiety. The piano part could be adequately negotiated 
by any intelligent student who had not yet approached Chopin. 5. L. 


Gibbs, Armstrong, The Splendour falls (Tennyson). Song for Low Voice and Piano. 
(Winthrop Rogers; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) as. 6d. 

The composer who attempts a romantic setting of Tennyson nowadays must give us 
something more than a “‘ mood-picture ” with all the trappings of the Victorian ballad. 
Dr. Armstrong Gibbs’s setting is full of such conventional musical imagery—the falling 
fifth on the word “‘ dying ”’, the suggestion of bugles in the accompaniment, and so on. 
Such imagery, conventional as it may be, is not in itself undesirable; on the contrary, it 
can be given new life and point so long as there is genuine feeling behind it. 

E. L. 


Hawkes Pocket Scores: 
Barték, Béla, Sonata for two Pianos and Percussion. 8s, 
Delius, Frederick, Sea Drift, for Baritone solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 7s. 6d. 
Handel, Concerti grossi, Op. 6, No. 1, G major; No. 4, A minor; No. 8, C minor. 
1s. gd. each, 
Mussorgsky, Pictures at an Exhibition, orchestrated by Maurice Ravel. 10s. 
Prokofiev, Sergey, Symphonie classique, Op. 25. 7s. 6d. 

These latest additions to an excellent series that expands widely in all useful directions 
are very welcome. The Mussorgsky and Prokofiev works will perhaps be most universally 
so because they appear for the first time in miniature form. The Delius is no doubt a 
photographic reproduction from the original Universal Edition score. The Handel 
concertos, although very reasonably priced, are the best in appearance, mainly because 
the music is generously spaced and thus beautifully clear. The two new works show 
just a suspicion of smudginess here and there—nothing to worry about and obviously 
only a temporary defect due to war-time paper, the engraving as such being exemplary. 

Analytical leaflets, in some cases with keys to clefs and transposing instruments are 
valuable adjuncts. These are in English and Spanish, which seems to indicate that this 
series aims at the whole of the Americas as well as the British Empire. If it hits the mark, 
it should thus not only do well for itself and make further extension possible, but also 
bring a good deal of modern music before vast new audiences. E. B. 


Jacob, Gordon, Sinfonietta. For Full Orchestra. (Joseph Williams, London.) Full 
Score, 15s. 

This cleverly written work, scored for double woodwind and brass, certainly commands 
respect. Its inspiration derives from a sense of neatness, from a love of orchestral skill and 
from an admiration of what is correct in style rather than from what is compelling or 
original. Even when the music is animated and brilliant one is aware of the correct, well- 
ordered mind behind it. Yet to say that Dr. Jacob is correct does not necessarily imply 
that he is unadventurous; no one without a keen sense of the orchestra could have thought 
of introducing that effective little duet for clarinet and xylophone in the last movement 
or of combining the glockenspiel and clarinet at the close of the slow movement. Such 
touches are typical of Dr. Jacob’s resourccful orchestration. If one makes the criticism 
that respect for such a work is not enough, it is because the composer’s skill and resource 
lead one to expect so much. E. L. 


Mahler, Gustav, Andante pastorale, from Symphony No. 2. Arranged by Erwin Stein. 
(Boosey & Hawkes, New York.) Full Score, $2.50. 

Though pastorale was not the description originally given by Mahler to the slow 
movement of his second Symphony, it is not an inappropriate one, especially when the 
movement is played as a piece on its own. Nothing 1s lost of the composer's intentions 
in the present edition, scored for double instead of triple woodwind and calling for only 
four horns and three trumpets instead of Mahler’s larger forces. Dr. Stein has also 
simplified the notation of certain passages where the enharmonic modulations, though 
interesting to the eye, were cumbersome to read. 
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Milford, Robin, A Mass for Children’s Voices. With Soprano and Baritone Soloists and 
Organ Accompaniment. (Oxford University Press.) Vocal Score, 3s. 

There is nothing here that a choir of children’s voices should not easily be able to 
sight-read; which is this work’s main merit. It is not a Mass properly speaking. A note 
on the score says that it is meant to be given as a service and accordingly only certain 
sections of the Mass have been set. Congregational hymns are directed to be sung at the 
close of each of the six parts. The harmony is strictly diatonic and the part-writing, 
usually for two or three voices doubled by the organ, is consistently simple. _E. L. 


Tippett, Michael, Plebs angelica. Anthem for Double Choir unaccompanied. (Schott, 
London.) Vocal Score, 1s. 

What is immediately striking in this setting of a Latin anthem is the ingenuity of 
technical device. Canons, inversions, experiments in parallel and contrary motion, 
sudden contrasts of homophony—all these devices are crammed into the short work 
which is laid out for double choir in eight real parts. Mr. Tippett’s writing is by no 
means simple. The effects he creates are complex, but deliberately so, for he is con- 
stantly preoccupied with the beauty of contrapuntal detail. Many passages, undoubtedly, 
are genuinely inspired. I like especially the cantilena, seemingly long, though no more 
than five bars, on the words “‘ ac potestas almiphona ’’, and the entries in canon on the 
words “* Virtus Uranica ”’, alternately off and on the strong beats and producing a lovely 
vision of grace and strength. As a painstaking technician Mr. Tippett pays due attention 
to the weak endings of the Latin lines and their interior rhymes; and as a technician, too, 
he seems to be more sensitive to words as musical sounds than to their pictorial value. 
All of which shows the mind of a craftsman of absorbing interest to watch and to analyse. 
The only doubt is whether the wealth of detail will make its full effect in actual sound. 

E. L. 


Wyk, Arnold van, Three Improvisations on Dutch Folksongs. For Piano Duet. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 3s. 6d 
Some ingenious and fluent writing is noticeable in these pieces, which belong in 
style to the * Folksong Suite’ by Vaughan Williams. That is to say, the folksongs them- 
selves are the main interest, not the treatment of them, which seldom goes beyond a 
rhythmic or a decorative variation. The pianistic effects are nicely gauged, the pieces 
are grateful to play and as examples of “ light music ” they are grateful, too, on the ear. 
E. L. 
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254 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Milford, Robin, A Mass for Children’s Voices. With Soprano and Baritone Soloists and 
Organ Accompaniment. (Oxford University Press.) Vocal Score, 3s. 

There is nothing here that a choir of children’s voices should not easily be able to 
sight-read; which is this work’s main merit. It is not a Mass properly speaking. A note 
on the score says that it is meant to be given as a service and accordingly only certain 
sections of the Mass have been set. Congregational hymns are directed to be sung at the 
close of each of the six parts. The harmony is strictly diatonic and the part-writing, 
usually for two or three voices doubled by the organ, is consistently simple. E. L. 


Tippett, Michael, Plebs angelica. Anthem for Double Choir unaccompanied. (Schott, 
London.) Vocal Score, 1s. 

What is immediately striking in this setting of a Latin anthem is the ingenuity of 
technical device. Canons, inversions, experiments in parallel and contrary motion, 
sudden contrasts of homophony—all these devices are crammed into the short work 
which is laid out for double choir in eight real parts. Mr. Tippett’s writing is by no 
means simple. The effects he creates are complex, but deliberately so, for he is con- 
stantly preoccupied with the beauty of contrapuntal detail. Many passages, undoubtedly, 
are genuinely inspired. I like especially the cantilena, seemingly long, though no mor: 
than five bars, on the words “ ac potestas almiphona ”’, and the entries in canon on the 
words “* Virtus Uranica "’, alternately off and on the strong beats and producing a lovely 
vision of grace and strength. As a painstaking technician Mr. Tippett pays due attenti 
to the weak endings of the Latin lines and their interior rhymes; and as a technician, too, 
he seems to be more sensitive to words as musical sounds than to their pictorial value. 
All of which shows the mind of a craftsman of absorbing interest to watch and to analyse 
Ihe only doubt is whether the wealth of detail will make its full effect in actual sour 


Wyk, Arnold van, Three Improvisations on Dutch Folksongs. For Piano Duet. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 4s. 6d. 

Some ingenious and fluent writing is noticeable in these pieces, which belong in 
style to the ‘ Folksong Suite’ by Vaughan Williams. That is to say, the folksongs them- 
selves are the main interest, not the treatment of them, which seldom goes beyond a 
rhythmic or a decorative variation. The pianistic effects are nicely gauged, the pieces 
are grateful to play and as examples of “ light music * they are grateful, too, on the ear. 


bE. L. 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Incorporated by Roya) Charter, 1883. 
Telephone: Kensington 3643. 

His Majesty tHe Kino 
Patrons < HER Majesty THE QUEEN 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President : H.R.H. tHe Princess EvIzasetu 
Director : Sir GEorcE DYSON, M.A.,D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.A.M. 


HE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical” 


‘Education, with Specialist Classes in e¢ 
depattment. There is a large Concert Hall, wit 
a Concert Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
—A.R.C.M, and G.R.S.M. The a.R.C.M. examination 
i n to all candidates, whether students of the 
College or not. 


The Easter Tsrm will begin on Monday, 
January 8, 1945. The Grading Examinations 
will be held on Thursday, January 4th. 
Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the RecisTraR, 


H. V. Anson, .A., MuS.B. (Cantab.), F.R.c.M., 
Registrar. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
THE 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—Her Majesty Queen Mary 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 
BY THE JOINT AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
Examinations in MUSIC and in ELOCU- 
TION are held in March-April, June-July, 
and November—December. For dates of 
entry, see Syllabus which may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 
INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 

can be arranged on application 

SCHOLARSHIPS providing free 
tuition for two years or more at the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music are offered annually. 

L. H. MACKLAN, M.A., 
Secretary, 


14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1 
Telegrams : Associa, London. Tel: Museum 4478 











LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Insrrrurep 1887 INCORPORATED 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Patron—THE RT. HON, THE EARL HOWR 
Director—Dr, H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O. 
Warden—PERCY 8. BRIGHT, Mus.B. 


NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts un- 
Full particulars on application. 
EXAMINATIONS for the of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (1.L.C.M.) are also held in the 
months mentioned above 


In the TEAGHING DEPARTMENT Students are 
cueapeal Sas Shavoney wets Oe ates See 2 
San ot Senaubeetions ‘Teaching Prospectus, and 

pplication to : 


all on @ 
Telephone : Gerrard 6120. JOHN F. HOLMBS, Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 8.W.7 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: FREDERICK G, SHINN, Mus.D. 





DIPLOMA a etc 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP) —to be held in London 
and Glasgow, January, 1945. ‘The 
for these examinations are the same as for July, 1044. 

THE CHOIR-TRAINING SYLLABUS for May, 
1915, may be had on application to the Oollee. 


Frepgscx G. Smom, 
Hon. Secretary. 








THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


LTD. 

Open to Professionals and Amateurs and alse te Children 
Headquarters : HASLEMERE, SURREY 
LONDON CENTRE: 

Wigmore Hall Studios, 36-38 Wigmore St., W.i 


The Secretary will be in attendance at the LONDON 
address on Mondays aod Wednesdays from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. for interviews and enquiries, (Telephone: 
WELarcK 8454.) Other times by special appointment. 


Por further particulars apply : 
Miss Eiste Nevi.e, High Marley, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 
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VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
omen ALsert Samuows, §. J. Retp, Exnner 
onor, STANTON REES, and other eminent violinists, 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Centres. Summer 


term only. In London, February and July. 
Syllabus free on application. 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 
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OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 


ETHEL SMYTH. Two Interlinked French Folk-Melodies for Small Orchestra. Condensed Score, 2s. 
Set of Parts, 7s. 6d. Extras from 9d. Arrangement for Flute, Oboe (or Violin or Viola) and Piano, 
> iby Arrangement for Violin (or Viola) with Piano, Piano Score, Is. 6d. Violin and Viola Parts, 

each. § 

ROBIN MILFORD. Mass for Children’s Voices, with Soprano and Baritone Soloists and Organ 
Accompaniment, 3s. 

GERALD FINZI. introit for Small Orchestra and Solo Violin. Full Score, 5s. Parts 6d. and 8d. each. 


HOWARD FERGUSON. Five Irish Folk Tunes, for Viola and Piano, edited by WATSON FORBES. 
Complete, 4s. 6d. Viola Part only, Is. 


sis ma” jo Oe laa Two Songs: ‘Hush’ Vames Walker). ‘ At Night * (Alice Meymeli). Compass 


f 


WILLIAM BOYCE. Arranged by ELIZABETH POSTON. ‘Tell me, Lovely Shepherd.’ Compass 
Dp—Apb. 2s. ‘ By thy Banks, Ggatie Stour.’ Compass Db—Ab. 2s. : 


EDWARD J. DENT. “English Versions of Operas : ‘ Pra Diavolo ' (Auber). La Traviata’ (Verdi). Each 
2s. 6d. net. (Two new numbers in the series.) 


R. NETTEL. Music in the Five Towns—i840-19!/4. 8s. éd. net. 
R. O. MORRIS. Introduction to Counterpoint. 4s, net. 
PERCY C. BUCK. Psychology for Musicians. 7s. 6d. net. 


K. = (Edited by). Oxford University Library of Recorded Music and Music Seores. A Catalogue. 
6. net. . e 


ERIC BLOM. Some Great Composers (Purcell, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Berlioz, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Dvofék). in the Press. 6s. net. 
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MONTHLY 
JOHN IRELAND | | ucteat RECORD 


74th Year of Publication 


SONATA 


Price 6d. 


IN D MINOR ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 4/~ post free 
for 
VIOLIN AND PIANO BOUND VOLUMES 


A limited number of Bound Volumes of 
the Monthly Musical Record for 1943 and 
some of the previous years are still 
8/- net available. 





Price 6/- each (postage 6d.) 











AUGENER Ltd. MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1 18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W.1 
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